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To Indiana artists who carry on 
the struggle to 
make it in the Midwest 


“How is it [selling artwork] done? Very simply, for they talk loud, 
they paint to sell, and they have friends to sell their pictures 
for them. Their object is not so much to paint well and soundly as 
to paint to please. . . . It’s a deuced sight easier to paint a pleasing thing 
than it is to paint a great thing. It is a deuced sight easier to paint other 
people's small ideas than to develop and realize a great one of your 
own. ... As for myself, as long as health and strength last me or 
dire necessity does not push me to the wall, I shall try to develop 


the best that is in me, be it great or small.” 


WILLIAM FORSYTH TO TOM HIBBEN, SEPTEMBER 20, 1883. 


William Forsyth papers, Indiana Historical Society's 
William Henry Smith Memorial Library. 
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FOREWORD 
Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar 


ILLIAM FORSYTH WAS MY GRANDFATHER. I AM HIS 
W only grandchild. I never knew this man, as he had 
died twelve years before I was born. And yet, looking back 
over some sixty-plus years, I realize that he has been an al- 
most constant presence. Of course, his art has always been 
there, filling the walls of every home I have ever lived in. But 
it is more than the art. It is the stories about him that were 
told and the almost reverential tone for him that seemed to 
imbue those stories, especially when told by any member of 
the Forsyth family. 

Certainly my Grandmother Forsyth’s house (I will always 
think of it as her house, and it truly was her house, as she was 
the sole owner) was full of the presence of my grandfather. It 
was basically unchanged during the years between his death 
in 1935 and her death in 1963, after which it was sold and torn 
down. His paintings lined the walls of every room, and un- 
framed canvases even hung from the chair rail in the little 
music room. More of his paintings stood in stacks against the 
bookshelves in the library. Those shelves were filled with his 
books ofliterature, poetry, and history, many in German from 
his years of living in Munich as a student and working artist. 
His collection of beautiful vases, many hand-painted, lined 
the fireplace mantle in the living room and shelves in the din- 
ing room windows. Even the dining room table bore the burn 
marks of his cigarettes and small streaks of varnish from his 


brushes. Several of his Japanese-inspired painted screens were 
scattered throughout the house as well. A few of his clothes 
still hung in one of my grandmother’s closets. 

Even out in the yard were the rose beds he had tended and 
the old grape vines that still grew in the arbor. The very trees 
and flowers that grew in the yard when I played there as a child 
had been incorporated into so very many of his paintings done 
right there. As I recall, nearly everything in the house and the 
yard seemed to have some link to my grandfather. 

There was, of course, his studio, a large one-room build- 
ing that stood next to the house. That studio was kept locked 
except when my aunt Constance Forsyth was home in the 
summers and used it for her own studio. That was when I was 
allowed in. 

In addition to the stacks and stacks of paintings that circled 
the room, it was hung ceiling to floor with my grandfather's 
paintings. There were easels and painting boards and my 
grandfather’s huge etching press that my aunt Connie used 
every summer. Packets of his pigments were in the cupboards 
along the north wall, and on top of those cupboards under the 
large north windows were sculpted heads by my grandfather, 
as well as jars full of his paint brushes, pallet knives, and many 
other tools. There were even a couple of his painted screens 
used as room dividers in the studio. 
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After college I lived in Indianapolis briefly and had the priv- 
ilege of attending the opening of the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. Seeing the paintings by William Forsyth hanging in that 
new museum inspired me to learn more about this man who 
was my grandfather. Under the supervision of my aunt Connie 
and my mother, Evelyn Forsyth Selby, I began a catalog of my 
grandfather's work. 

I was able to visit and document both public and private 
collections of his art that were not only informative but fas- 
cinating. This was when I began to get to know him, at least 
as an artist. More than anything I learned that he, like most 
true artists, was driven to create art. He was fascinated by all 
art forms and experimented in most of them. Besides painting 
hundreds of oils, he created even more watercolors and mixed 
his own pigments to create casein, egg tempera, and gouache. 
Using these various media he was able to create different ef- 
fects and qualities in his work. 

Additionally, he drew finished pieces in charcoal, pastel, 
pencil, and sometimes colored pencil. He used canvas, artists’ 
board or wall board, and paper. He also made etching plates 
and pulled his own etchings on the printing press that he had 
shipped out to Indiana from the east coast. He painted more 
than one hundred pieces of china, tried his hand at sculpture, 
and carved a number of wooden frames as well as wooden 
boxes, which he also painted. 

Now that I have inherited all that is left of the Forsyth 
estate, I have had time and inclination to read many of my 
grandfather's letters and writings, and I have come to know 
him as a person as well as an artist. I have found him to be 
passionate, emotional, sentimental, and a consummate wor- 
rier. I have found that he was interested in all forms of art and 
in all forms of civilization. He loved history, language, nature, 
and, above all, people. While he must have been a tyrant as 
a teacher from the stories I have heard, I also know that he 
was ever caring of his students, his friends, and especially his 


family. For example, he wrote letters to the neighborhood boys 
of Irvington and former students who were deployed during 
World War I. 

He enjoyed being involved in various civic and social 
groups, including the Masonic Order, the Irvington Dramatic 
Club, and the Portfolio Club. He donated his artistic talent to 
these organizations whenever asked, as well as creating the 
first cover design pro bono for the Magazine of Indiana His- 
tory when it was created by his Irvington neighbor George 
Cottman. 

I know that he loved the outdoors and especially the Indi- 
ana landscape. While he never officially painted in the Brown 
County area, his early years of painting after returning from 
Germany in 1888 ranged over most of central and southern 
Indiana, especially along the Ohio River. According to my 
aunt Connie, he loved to paint wherever there was water. 

He maintained the habit of taking a late summer or early 
fall painting trip every year from 1891 to 1905. Except for 1903 
when he went to Shakertown, Kentucky, all of these painting 
trips were to southern Indiana. His middle years from 1906 to 
1921 were mostly spent in Indianapolis, painting in his own 
yard at 15 South Emerson Avenue, along Pleasant Run, and 
the general Irvington environs. Throughout the 1920s he spent 
summers at Lake Winona in northern Indiana painting and 
teaching at the John Herron Summer School. In 1927 and 1929 
he took painting trips to Gloucester, Massachusetts, followed 
by a trip to California in 1930 and a return trip to Europe in 
1931. 

The more I read his writings and handle his paintings, the 
more I learn about this man, William Forsyth, who was my 
grandfather. He was ever curious about the world around him. 
Fortunately for me, and I hope for others, he was able to ex- 
press himself through his art, which will be enjoyed for many 


generations to come. 


PREFACE 


T THE TIME OF ITS FIRST CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 1894, 
A the “Hoosier Group” of Indiana painters, including T. C. 
Steele (1847-1926), William Forsyth (1854-1935), J. Ottis Ad- 
ams (1851-1927), Otto Stark (1859-1926), and Richard Gruelle 
(1851-1914), was important not only to Indiana but also to the 
nation. The five artists were considered leaders in a potential 
movement to establish a distinctly American school of paint- 
ing. While prestigious art collectors and museums in the Unit- 
ed States invariably looked to Europe for their purchases, vi- 
sual artists here were searching for a voice uniquely their own. 

Forsyth, Steele, and Adams all chose to return to the Mid- 
west after studying abroad. Inspired by the idea of expressing 
a national identity after seeing the work of Dutch and Nor- 
wegian artists at the 1883 triennial Ausstellung International 
exhibit in Munich, the Indiana artists’ resolve to paint their 
familiar home territory strengthened. In his 1916 book, Art in 
Indiana, Forsyth wrote, “It dawned upon [us] that if this kind 
of work could be developed in Holland and Norway, then why 
not in America, and granted that it could be done in Ameri- 
ca, then why not in Indiana or any other part of the United 
States, if trained artists settled down at home and applied their 
knowledge to things they best knew?” 

Choosing to live and work far from the Eastern Seaboard, 
the Indiana artists were acutely aware of the disadvantage the 
Heartland posed concerning sales and recognition. Despite 


the fact that they returned during Indiana’s “Golden Age” 
when Indiana and American art and culture overlapped, cre- 
ating a market for local landscape painting was slow and dis- 
heartening. Critical acclaim did not translate into painting 
sales. 

The Hoosier Group artists, particularly T. C. Steele and 
William Forsyth, worked tirelessly to create such a market. 
In addition to painting landscapes, they exhibited, lectured, 
wrote articles, taught, and helped found and sustain the Soci- 
ety of Western Artists, a nationally recognized organization 
with an impressive exhibition circuit to Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Cleveland. The Hoosier 
Group was the envy of midwestern artists for its name recog- 
nition and focused ideal. 

Today the name of T. C. Steele is a household word among 
most Hoosiers, and his work is sought after by collectors and 
aficionados of historical artwork. Yet William J. Forsyth’s 
name is barely known. Why is that? Forsyth lived longer, ex- 
hibited more, won more awards and medals, and wrote more 
comprehensively about the Hoosier Group and Indiana art 
than Steele. 

One reason could be that Steele has been memorialized 
by a permanent state-owned historic site at his Brown Coun- 
ty home and studio, thanks to the foresight of his second 
wife, Selma Neubacher Steele. But the existence of a visitor 
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destination doesn’t explain the marketable worth of his popu- 
lar landscapes. In addition to their quality and the familiarity 
of their subjects, especially to nature lovers in Indiana, T. C. 
Steele’s paintings, particularly after 1907 when he moved to 
Brown County, are recognizable. 

William Forsyth refused to stick with one identifiable style 
and subject in his artwork. He dedicated the majority of his 
time to teaching, and his experimental nature, combined with 
exposure to each progressive class of new students’ work, en- 
couraged him to push himself beyond his own “comfort zone.” 


Every artist grapples with his own measure of success. Is it 
the salability of his artwork, recognition with prizes and ac- 
colades, or expressing his visual interpretations with a wholly 
original voice? In the latter, it is the very process of making 
the best art of which he’s capable that makes an artist’s work 
worthwhile to himself. 

With this biography, based upon the artist’s own words 
written in letters to family and friends, perhaps William J. 
Forsyth’s life and work will gain more understanding and ap- 
preciation. This is my hope. 
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thing doable. 


William J. Forsyth 


Small in Stature, Large in Spirit 
1854—1881 


CT HE OHIO RIVER REFLECTED SEASONALLY BRILLIANT 

Í yellow and orange leaves of shoreline hardwoods when 
William Jefferson Forsyth emerged into the world on October 
15, 1854. He was to be the first of seven children born to Elijah 
John Forsyth Jr. (1820-95) and his bride of less than one year, 
Mary Minerva Hackett (1830-1910). 

Elijah John Jr.’s grandfather, Alexander Forsyth (born 
1740), emigrated with his wife, Rachel O’Neal, from the north 
of Ireland. Settling in Baltimore, Alexander was listed in the 
first American census in 1790 as a tavern keeper. 

Alexander and Rachel had three sons and three daughters. 
The third son, Elijah John, married Mary, the daughter of Ber- 
nhard Zell of Baltimore. The couple had seven children. Elijah 
John drowned while hunting, and in the late 1820s his wife 
succumbed to the first cholera epidemic in the United States. 
The children, including Elijah John Jr., were scattered among 
relatives and orphanages. 

According to William Forsyth’s granddaughter, Susan 
Forsyth Selby Sklar, Elijah John Jr. and his brother Bernard 
were standing in line waiting to be taken in by a Catholic or- 
phanage when they spontaneously chose to run away. Records 
in the early 1840s catch up with Elijah John Jr. in California, 
Ohio, just east of Cincinnati along the Ohio River in Ham- 
ilton County. Although he is listed as a “merchant, farmer, 
and general merchant” in the 1908 Commemorative Biography 


of Prominent and Representative Men of Indianapolis,’ accord- 
ing to family legend, he also operated a ferry across the Ohio 
that periodically accommodated the Underground Railroad. 
Before the Civil War, Confederate sympathizers knocked on 
his door and hit him on the head with an ax.” 

Elijah John survived the assault and lived to the age of sev- 
enty-five. His wife, Mary Minerva, from French Mills near 
Ogdensburg, New York, outlived him by fifteen years. Her 
grandparents, George and Olive Dunphey Hackett, were New 
Hampshire farmers of Scottish descent. 

After the birth of William, Elijah John and Mary Minerva 
had Mary Olive, on March 15, 1857, but she lived less than two 
years. Next came Elijah John III on May 20, 1859; Elizabeth 
Frances on January 9, 1862; and Alice Isabella on December 
19, 1864. Two more daughters, Adeline Zell (August 21, 1867) 
and Martha Ellen (July 22, 1868) also died in infancy. 

Men in skiffs and steamboats stopped at a landing place 
directly in front of the Forsyths’ home on the north bank of 
the Ohio, repeating river lore and spinning adventure tales. 
Abundant water birds and wildlife imparted in young Wil- 
liam an early passion for his natural surroundings along the 
ever-changing river. 

As the eldest son, William felt a personal responsibility to 
look out for his siblings. Small for his age, Will was quick to 
take offense and prove his physical superiority in scraps on 
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William Forsyth ca. 1859, Pye’s Photograph Gallery. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Indiana Historical Society, Mo691. 


behalf of himself and his more restrained brother. He devel- 
oped a reputation for being a plucky fighter. “He never passed 
a grade in the small school he attended. He was always failed 
on account of behavior (fighting). Every year they had a new 
teacher [who] would put him up a grade after school started.”* 

The family moved to the village of Osgood in extreme 
southeastern Indiana (Ripley County) in 1868. The reason for 
the move has been lost to history, but a year later the family 
relocated to Indianapolis. An account of William Forsyth’s 
first trip to the capital city, written at age fifteen, was saved in 
family records: 


In the year 1869 I removed to Indianapolis, Indiana. We had been 
getting ready for two days and now we were ready to start. We went up 
to the depot and on our way we bid adiu [sic] to many of our friends. 
We arrived a little too early and had to wait for the train. At last the 
whistle blew and the engine moved up. All was bustle and hustle and 
we tumbled into the car. At length we were all seated but not together. 
Ma was in the front and with one of the children. Pa was in [the] 
middle with three of them and I was opposite to my mother in front 
of the stove where I like to roasted myself. The bell rang, the brakes 
rattled and with a few screeches from the steam monster, we were 
rolling along the O&M. The scenery is not very interesting in that 
part of Indiana. 

“Holton!” shouted the [brake] man as we halted at an insignifi- 
cant little town. We moved away and was soon rolling along the 
road. We passed many small towns until... we stopped at North 
Vernon for two hours and ate dinner there. At length we went to the 
station and had to waite [sic] a while. North Vernon is a small town 
at the junction of the O&M and MS&L° At length we started and 
continued on that route till we reached Columbus where we 
changed cars again. We were crowded into a car over full, and 
Thad to stand up ... [and] remained [standing] until I reached 
Indianapolis. 

It was very dark when we got there. ... We soon found a place 
and conducted our family [there] for the night. The [room] was in 
the second story [and] we had no supper that night except some 
cakes and cheese. We were so tired out that were all asleep in less 
than no time. This is an account of my journey from Osgood to the 
capitol of the Hoosier State. [signed] A Buckeye Boy” 7 


Most accounts of William Forsyth’s formative years tell of 
his love of books and passion for the beauty of nature. “He be- 
gan drawing very early in his life, and a chance acquaintance 
with Ruskin’s book on drawing directed him into the paths 
of art.” William’s enthusiasm for drawing on any surface as a 
youngster caused his parents to assign a wall above the mantel 
in a spare room as the only suitable “canvas,” and his favorite 
subjects were Civil War soldiers. 

Forsyth was raised Episcopalian, and his family were “Lin- 
coln Republicans.”? He later told an interviewer that “his 
mother had a sympathy for the fine arts, a love for pictures and 
for the beauty of the outdoors, while his father had the tem- 
perament that is typical of artists, full of changing moods.” 

Forsyth’s father, recognizing his son’s passion for art, asked 
an acquaintance in the Fletcher family’ to help pay for his 


son’s initial lessons with Barton S. Hays (1826-1914). Anartist 
who traveled away from Indianapolis for long periods of time, 
Hays’s principal distinction was as the first instructor of Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase (1849-1916) and John W. Love (1850-80), 
who eventually became Forsyth’s teacher. Later in life, For- 
syth wrote of Hays, “He was a rather attractive and agreeable 
personality and especially kind to young artists who might 
visit him. They were always welcome, and he was quite frank 
in his advice and his criticisms of their work, encouraging 
when he thought it worthwhile, and the contrary when he did 
not think so.”!” His opinion of Forsyth’s early work was never 
documented; only that the lessons became too expensive to 
sustain. 

The Forsyth boys, William and Elijah John (known as John- 
nie), helped their father with his business as a house-painting 
contractor, beginning in the early 1870s, so the fortunes of the 
family were entirely dependent upon the next contracted job. 
This caused periods of scarce money, but also time for Wil- 
liam to sketch nature outdoors on his own and learn painting 
techniques through trial and error. 

At the time, opportunities for art instruction were nonex- 
istent in the Midwest. Art academies and schools had yet to 
be organized, and even finding individual instruction in the 
nearby cities of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago was dif- 
ficult and expensive. 

Sincere in his wish to pursue art as his chosen vocation, 
William set out by train on his twenty-first birthday in 1875 
for New York City with little preparation beyond his youthful 
optimism. His letters to his family began on October 23 with 
accounts of his visit to his old home in “dilapidated” Califor- 
nia, Ohio, and the scenery of the Cumberland and Piedmont 
regions, which were “pleasing to my artistic taste.” 

Arriving in New York, Forsyth found room and board at 231 
East Nineteenth Street for $7.00 per week. He suffered terribly 
from homesickness and asked his family to send money im- 
mediately, for “my money is low, having but thirty-five dollars 
left, so you see I haven't much to go on.... If I don’t get into 
some kind of work with my pencil or brush before Christmas, 
or else show extraordinary promise, I'll come home for a time 


anyhow because I don’t propose to starve.”!* 


A little more than a week later, Forsyth’s initial buoyancy 
dissipated and money had indeed gotten tight. He’d gone to 
the National Academy of Design and discovered that the test 
for admission, to create a drawing from a plaster cast, was a 
new challenge. He didn’t indicate whether or not he tried to 
accomplish this. He wrote, “No one knows what home is until 
they leave it. How many heartfelt pangs, how many miserable 
moments I have spent since arriving here. .. . Sometimes I 
wish that I had never been gifted with the talent of drawing 
(if I am gifted at all, which I am sometimes inclined to doubt 
very much).”!* He received a letter from his brother the same 
day, saying that there was no money to send, since business 
was “dull.” 

By November 6, sixteen days since his departure, Forsyth 
requested that his family borrow money if necessary to send 
him the train fare home. “It gives me the greatest pain to in- 
form you that I have little hope of my success,” he wrote. After 
receiving money on November 12 he sent his final letter from 
the city. “Iam very sorry at my want of success, but this is not 
the first time that anyone has failed in their early effort—and 
I shall not give up yet. ‘Try, try again’ is what I was taught at 
school, and I shall keep on trying until Iam convinced that I 
have no talent for painting, or else succeed.”!® 

Until the time of his trip to New York, Forsyth had been 
completely immersed in the comfort and activities of his 
close-knit family. They lived, worked, and prayed together.’” 
One letter to him from his brother conveyed his mother’s re- 
minder to go to church on Sundays. Forsyth was completely 
unprepared for his utter loneliness in the city. His first letter, 
full of affection for his parents and siblings, mentioned being 
“far from home without a friend and all alone.”’® 

After returning home, Forsyth presumably fell back into 
his family’s relatively secure routine; house-painting with his 
father and brother when work was available, and sketching and 
painting whenever possible. Although his self-defined failure 
in New York must have been dispiriting, it renewed his will 
to succeed. He rededicated himself to the improbable goal of 
becoming an artist. 

The first art school in Indianapolis, the Indiana School 
of Art, opened on October 15, 1877, and Forsyth signed up 
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with the first class of twenty-six students, seventeen of whom 
were women. Founded by artists John Washington Love and 
James F. Gookins (1840-1904), art training followed the 
model of European academies. 

Love, as mentioned, had taken instruction for a short time 
with Barton S. Hays (1826-1914) followed by Cincinnati’s 
Henry Mosler (1841-1920), and he studied at the National 
Academy of Design in New York before going to Paris, where 
he was the first Indiana man to enter the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and the Atelier Gérôme. James Gookins had studied at the 
Royal Academy in Munich. It was “natural that [Love and 
Gookins], each of whom had been trained in the recognized 
art centers of the world, should have obtained ideals and inspi- 
ration that they felt could be achieved in the West.””” 

The two men, determined to create a premier institute, lo- 
cated their school in eleven large rooms on the third floor of 
a prestigious building at the southwest corner of Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania Streets.”° A collection of antique casts 
and statues filled the classrooms. Walls were crammed with 
paintings and sketches by the instructors’ colleagues and well- 
known artists, including Frederic Edwin Church (1826-1900), 
Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902), William Merritt Chase, and 
Frank Duveneck (1848-1919). 

Three other instructors joined Love and Gookins to round 
out the curriculum.’ The five teachers taught all artistic pur- 
suits of the time, including freehand drawing, machine and 
architectural drawing, perspective, anatomy, and sculpture, 
as well as figure, landscape, and decorative painting in oil and 
watercolor. Classes in engraving, lithography, ceramic paint- 
ing, wood carving, and all branches of industrial arts were 
also available. 


FACING. Self-portrait or portrait of Johnnie Forsyth 
by William Forsyth, 1878, oil on board, 10" x 8.5". 
Forsyth used himself and family members to practice 
portrait painting. This portrait could be either William 
or his brother, as they looked alike in their youths. 
Private collection, photograph by Drew Endicott. 


John Love ca. 1875. 
Indiana Historical Society, Mo6o1. 


In addition to quarterly exhibits of students’ work, an ex- 
tensive exhibition that included works from eastern artists 
opened on May 7, 1878. Local artists and students featured 
were Jacob Cox (1810-92), T. C. Steele (1847-1926), General 
Lew Wallace (1827-1905), A. E. Sinks (dates unknown), Mrs. 
Lotta Guffin (1844-96), J. M. Dennis (1840-1918), Mrs. Mary 
H. Culbertson (1846-1913), William Forsyth, Fred A. Heth- 
erington (1859-1931), and Elizabeth Nicholson (1833-1926). 

John Love taught drawing and painting. He was described 
as a tall, lanky man with fair hair, kindly eyes, and a mastery 
of drawing and technique that always characterized his work. 
As Jennie Forsyth Jeffries wrote in her History of the Forsyth 
Family, “To Mr. Love, Mr. Forsyth acknowledges a great debt 
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for friendship and encouragement, and for high respect for the 
profession which he inculcated.””” 

Forsyth later wrote, “As a student under Gérôme, [Love] 
imbibed all those marked, vigorous ideas as to drawing, which 
made him almost merciless as a teacher to those of his pupils 
who showed talent and staying powers. . . . Love was too much 
in earnest, too contemptuous of feebleness and idleness, to 
be popular [like Gookins]. He was like a strong tonic to those 
who appreciated the motive of his severity.””° 

The importance and discipline of fundamental draftsman- 
ship for creating good art never left Forsyth. Further, at this 
time and place where fine art was mostly insignificant and 
unappreciated, finding a mentor willing not only to teach es- 
sential art-making techniques but also to encourage a life of 
commitment to serious creative effort was crucial to Forsyth’s 
development. 

James Gookins became interested in other business ven- 
tures and left the Indiana School of Art after a short time, but 
Love continued as the director for another year. Art historian 
Mary Q. Burnet wrote, “It was not because of lack of com- 
petency on his [Love’s] part that the school did not flourish 
and that it became necessary to close the doors in 1879. The 
Indiana public was not ready to encourage and support the 
advanced undertaking, and collapse came all too soon. It is 
doubtful whether at that time there was any more promising 
or worthy school in this country outside of New York City.””* 

John Love died on June 24, 1880, at age twenty-nine. His 
efforts to convey the importance of drawing skills greatly in- 
fluenced all of his students. “Before Love's time, if anyone in 
Indiana desired to be an artist, he attempted to paint immedi- 
ately, drawing being a secondary consideration.””® 

Soon after the school’s closing, students and followers of 
John Love started the first art club of Indianapolis in a string 
of studios where the classes had been held. It was called the 
“Bohe Club,” allegedly because the club door’s window was 
too narrow to accommodate “Bohemian Club.” Easels, chairs, 
and casts were contributed by members, who were never bur- 
dened with official club officers or regular meetings. 

Organized primarily to provide headquarters and a meet- 
ing place prior to group plein air jaunts, members (all men) 


consisted of “all persons who have either artistic symptoms 
or sympathies.””° The leading spirits, in addition to Forsyth, 
were Fred A. Hetherington, Tom E. Hibben Sr. (1860-1915), 
Charles J. Fiscus (1861-84), William Ebbert (dates unknown), 
Frank Scott (dates unknown), and Charles A. Nicolai (1856- 
1942). Associate members included George Cottman, Clar- 
ence Forsyth, and Hartzell Stemm.”’ 

“(The Bohe Club] lived up to its name in every way,” For- 
syth recalled. “[We] talked, sang, played cards and pranks, 
[were] fused with enthusiasm, and incidentally drew, painted 
and etched, and [were] much given to long excursions into the 
country, where most of the real work was done.””® At the time, 
the young artists did not need to travel far from the city to find 
bucolic sketching ground. 

The limited Indiana art world in the late 1870s encour- 
aged familiarity among serious artists. Not far from the Bohe 
Club’s rooms, Theodore Clement Steele lived with his young 
family and kept a studio at 73 West Washington Street. Estab- 
lishing himself as a portrait artist, Steele longed to study in 
Europe and finally devised a plan with his friend and patron 
Herman Lieber (1832-1908) to finance his further education. 
In exchange for their future portraits, art patrons agreed to 
each pledge $100 to pay for Steele’s study at the Royal Acad- 
emy in Munich. He departed from New York with his family 
on July 24, 1880, aboard the SS Belgenland. 

If Forsyth hadn't already dreamed of studying abroad, let- 
ters from Steele doubtlessly fanned the flames of his desire. In 
correspondence between August 1880 and April 1881, Steele 
sang the praises of Munich. He wrote, “There is no one in In- 
dianapolis I would rather see enjoying the glorious advantage 
of this city than you, and I hope I will see this before my two 
years are up.””’ In another letter he wrote: “I am delighted 
clear through to the core. You know what Munich is. You can 
read of its art buildings, its public squares and bronze statues, 
its 1,400 old Masters and pictures that are numbered [in the] 
thousands. But these things are figures and give no conception 
of the reality.”°° 

As further encouragement to Forsyth to somehow raise the 
money to join him, Steele also provided detailed budgeting 
advice in a letter he addressed from “Paradise.” 


Woman Feeding Chickens by 
William Forsyth, 1881, 
watercolor on paper, 10" X 7". 
Collection of Ruth Ann 
Ingraham, photograph 

by Kendall Reeves. 
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We have tried housekeeping now for nearly three 
weeks and know pretty well what it is going to cost. We 
live on about 75 cents a day. I am speaking only of gro- 
cery expenses. We get two rooms and use of a kitchen 
for $7.50 a month on one of the best streets of the city, 
Swanthaller Strasse. . . . Living costs about as much as 
Indianapolis—you know what one can do there. One 
can do fully as well if not a little better here. ... 

We were out at Schleissheim a few days since to see 
a party of American students among which was Mr. 
J. Frank Currier [1843-1909], who is rather the leader 
among the American students here. .. . Several live out 
there and live upon about $250 a year. I have no doubt a 
young man can live very cheaply in this city from $250 
to $350. Many of the students have coal oil stoves and 
“batch,” getting their dinners out at restaurants. A very 
good dinner can be got for 20 cents—decent soup, beans, 
vegetables. The fees at the Academy are $15.00 first year 
[and] $10.00 after. We have not yet entered the Academy, 
the professors being out of the city. We all expect to enter 
the life class. 

Very truly your friend, 
T. C. Steele.” 


Forsyth understandably felt discouraged at times. His fam- 
ily’s struggle to prosper and the public’s lack of encourage- 
ment for his artwork fueled his gloomy outlook. Although he 
was undoubtedly committed to living the life of an artist, the 
obstacles to this choice were formidable. He freely expressed 
his feelings to Steele, who'd suffered similar doubts. “I sym- 
pathize with your isolated condition at Indianapolis so far as 
art is concerned and it gives me a bitter foretaste of what I may 
expect when I return,” Steele wrote. “But have I not felt this for 
these many years when hope deferred maketh the heart sick? 
I can only have the hope that when I return I may have some 
skill to win a more rapid and sure success in a worldly way. 
And this with my studies and sketches of interesting things in 
this land and some few copies of the Old Masters to stimulate 
and teach me, will I trust mitigate the loneliness an artist must 


always feel away from an artistic community.”** 


Approximately five months later (January 21, 1881), Forsyth 
wrote that he thought he had found a sponsor. His friend and 
fellow Bohe Club member Thomas E. Hibben Sr., whose fam- 
ily owned a local dry goods store, offered to finance his stud- 
ies abroad in exchange for half of Forsyth’s paintings created 
while a student.** Steele responded: 


First, let me congratulate you upon the completion of your ar- 
rangements, or hope in that direction, that will place you in Munich 
next fall. It is exactly the place for you and I have no doubt better and 
cheaper than Paris. I don’t know whether I wrote you or not that we 
have in my class an Englishman who was with Gerome [Jean-Léon 
Gérôme (1824-1904)] at the time John Love was there—was well 
acquainted with him. Was with him in Brittany also. He gives the 
preference to Munich in convenience for study in the greater attention 
you receive from the professors and cheapness in living. ... 

Ihave no doubt you could enter the painting class. Whether it 
would be the best thing for you to do you can decide yourself... . I 
congratulate you from my heart in being able to come and to come at 
just the right age too, for though there are many here younger than 
you the majority are older. 

As to pushing me hard, that is all right. I have no feeling of profes- 
sional jealousy at all, and when you leave me behind as you go out of 
sight I will bid you God speed. In the meantime, if I may offer any 
suggestions as to study, I should say “draw, draw, draw” all the time 
you can, and I should say that if you have some experience in pen 
drawing that you use it a great deal... . Your watercolor will also be 


very useful.>* 


By the time he’d been studying for six months, Steele’s 
classroom weariness was beginning to show, and he welcomed 
the opportunity to refresh himself by going out to sketch in 
the nearby village of Schleissheim with other students. “It is a 
singular thing that the schools are deadeners of enthusiasm. 
I mean by this it is impossible to feel that spontaneous joy 
in your work in the school that you do when working from 
nature, in your own way according to your own feeling. I was 
much troubled by this in my own feeling until I found by talk- 
ing with my companions that it was the universal experience. 
The drawing schools especially are simply training schools, 
and the students’ pleasure must be mostly I think from his 
consciousness of progress. That he is developing the faculty 
935 


and skill through which he will one day do something. 


Forsyth sent a presumably jubilant letter after he and Hib- 
ben finally secured their agreement. “I congratulate you upon 
the favorable change in your philosophy of life,” Steele wrote. 
“You are growing out of the Byronic period, and I doubt not 
you will yet become a cheerful optimist. If you come to Mu- 
nich you certainly will. .. . Give my regards to all the boys [in 
the Bohe Club]. I hope your ‘rooms’ will be a great source of 
satisfaction and profit to you all. And will keep the little flame 
of Art feeling in Indianapolis burning at a good white heat. 
There is a big future for Art in America and even our West will 
feel its influence in the near future.”>° 

And so the seeds were planted for an aspiration grander 
than the careers of the individual artists who went to study in 
Munich. Like Steele, Forsyth came to believe in the significant 
role that Indiana artists would play in the transformation of 
American art. 


William Forsyth, 1881. 
Indiana Historical Society, Mo6o1. 
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Munich Drawing School 
December 1881—Fall 1883 


Author’s note: During his years in Germany, William Forsyth wrote many letters to his patron, 
Tom Hibben, and to his family. Quotes from Forsyth’s handwritten letters use his wording, 
but I’ve taken the liberty of altering his punctuation to improve clarity. 


Ww ITH STEELE'S ADVICE ABOUT EVERYTHING FROM 
budgets to the best travel routes, William Forsyth 
prepared to make his ocean voyage at the end of 1881. But be- 
cause he could not help but worry about nearly everything, 
it could not have been reassuring for him to hear from Steele 
the previous April that “the school has never been so full as 
now and there is difficulty in getting in after the session has 
commenced. There have been several Englishmen here for sev- 
eral months waiting for a place to be vacant.” Other Academy 
news about the difficulty of getting into the painting classes 
followed: “This is Friday and has been an anxious day to many 
of the students who have made application to pass to higher 
classes. A great many have applications and the Secretary’s 
room was crowded with their drawings. Today these are be- 
ing examined by the Professors. The upper classes are so full 
that perhaps half of those applying from the Antique [drawing 
class] will be compelled to stay there. The probability is that 
they can do so to advantage for there are a great many dum- 


mies in [this] school as well as men of artistic talent.”* 


Forsyth began his big adventure feeling an emotional 
mix of bravado and severe homesickness. His strong religious 
faith helped calm his anxiety about leaving home and boosted 
his high hopes for future success. He wrote a lengthy letter to 
his family as soon as he arrived in New York on December 21, 
1881: 


[arrived in this city this morning very tired and feeling very blue 
at leaving you all and what added to the feeling was probably having 
nothing to eat in the morning and nothing yesterday but a few apples 
and the lunch you sent with me. And that seemed to choke me at every 
mouthful because I was thinking so much of you and how you all were 
going on when I bid goodbye. Now I do hope that you will not worry 
so much about me but trust in the loving providence of God for my 
safe passage... 

The rush and swirl of the city—the crowded sidewalks and the riv- 
ers of drays, carriages, wagons, omnibuses, and streetcars, all dinning 
their loud noises in your ears, don’t give a fellow much time to think of 
his private troubles at first—it’s only after you have been here a while 
that you get the full effect of homesickness. . . . You can’t imagine 
how miserable one feels at such times. ... Sometimes I think it would 


be best to let ambition rest and remain quietly at home. But the very 


thing that would keep me at home is what drives me away. That is 

my love for you and the desire to benefit you all and to make my dear 
father’s and mother’s old age happier and easier. ... When I feel so bad 
about you that I can scarcely keep the tears back, my only relief is in 
the Testament you gave me and prayer. I want to be good and virtu- 
ous in my life always in the future, as I have always tried to be in the 
past. The greatest thing in the world is to be a thoroughly good man, a 


Christian man” 


Two days later, Forsyth’s mood had considerably bright- 
ened after he viewed the Salmagundi Art Club’s “black and 
white exhibition” at the National Academy.’ He wrote to his 
family, “Although I saw many beautiful pictures I am in no- 
wise discouraged for I can best many of them now, and almost 
can do as well as the best of them.”* He also sent a detailed 
letter to his friend and benefactor Tom Hibben. After praising 
Frederic Church for his originality, he wrote, “Do you think 
all these pictures and artists discourage me? Not much! Iam 
as plucky and full of go as ever, and can beat most of the Sal- 
magundi men.” 

In addition to visiting galleries and exhibitions, Forsyth 
looked up fellow Hoosier William Merritt Chase on Decem- 
ber 23: 


When I went to see Chase he shook hands and was a bit cool at first 
but gradually warmed up to his work, until he trotted around the stu- 
dio lively and showed me study after study and grew very cordial. Oh! 
Dear! You should see his studios! He has three of them or rather two 
and his private room which is as nice as his studios. They are all fitted 
up with all manner of bric-a-brac of the richest description. ... He has 
many sketches and studies of great power and beauty, but very free— 
much freer and bolder than you would imagine, many of his finished 
pictures we would at home only think were laidin.... 

I stayed in his studio talking nearly two hours. He is a pleasant 
gentleman and looks somewhat older than I thought he was. He gave 
me some good advice and encouragement and parted very cordially 
hoping me success. ... Chase has made a brilliant success in NY and 
has made a great deal of money— $10,000 last year—I have heard 
since arriving here. But I am told that he spends most of what he 
makes in maintaining a high-toned style of life suitable to the class 


of people who give him orders.° 


Forsyth set sail for Antwerp on Christmas Eve, paying fifty 
dollars for a second-class cabin berth on the SS Belgenland. 


He later wrote to Hibben, “I saw the shores of my native land 
fading away with a feeling of disgust, that a patriotic young 
American who loves his native land as I do, and who believes 
still that it is the greatest country the sun ever shone upon, 
should have to seek a foreign land to get an art education.”” 

He proved to bea lousy sailor. He suffered from seasickness 
for much of the twelve-day crossing, despite others’ declara- 
tions that the voyage was unusually calm and pleasant for a 
winter trip. “I meant to keep a journal,” he wrote, “and was 
very anxious to make sketches and all that sort of thing, but 
when one is seasick he doesn’t care to do anything more than 
I did; that was to curl up on the cushions on one side of the 
cabin and try to keep his stomach anywhere below the chin.”® 

Relieved to see first land along the coast of Devonshire, 
Forsyth wrote that his ship passed the Isle of Wight at night, 
where he saw “the row of lights that indicated the town of 
Hastings. ... We took on a North Sea pilot soon after passing 
Dover and when I got up next morning we were off the coast of 
Holland [reaching] Flushing soon after. All around the water 
was yellow and muddy, a bleak wind cut you to the bone, and 
a grey mist wrapped the red-tiled roofs, the windmills, and the 
queer Dutch boats in a fine veil.” 

The steamer made its way up the river Scheldt (linked to the 
North Sea by the estuary Westerschelde) to Antwerp, where 
Forsyth spent two days visiting museums, including the Steen, 
the Cathedral of Our Lady, and the House of Plantin.'° From 
Antwerp Forsyth traveled by train through Cologne and on to 
Munich, catching sight of his first ruined castle along the way. 
“It looked so forlorn like a dead person that seemed to want to 
be put underground. Rising grey and ghostly on the hillside 
above, the little village [of Aix-la-Chapelle] at its feet. The clear 
light falling around it, it made me feel as if I could never love a 
ruin. I am glad for my part that there are none in our country.” 

Clearly imbued with an American perspective, Forsyth 
viewed the “miserable little villages, wide plains, beastly little 
trees, and forsaken people” along the way to Munich, pro- 
claiming that it was enough to turn one into a Nihilist. “So- 
cialism ceases to surprise me,” he wrote. “This is the land of 
the soldiers and the uniform systems, red tape and everything 
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that belongs to the blood and iron rule of Bismarck, and the 
armed rule of modern Europe abounds. Ten years in the land 
of the Eagle and the Stars and Stripes is worth a lifetime in 
Europe.”™! 

After reaching Munich, Forsyth headed straight to the 
nearby village of Schleissheim to find Steele and his family. 
As it happened, while he and a companion walked toward 
the village, they came across Steele’s eldest son, Brandt, who 


wrote in his later memoirs: 


On the way to school one morning, we met two men coming along 
the road with paint boxes on their backs. This was not at all unusual, 
but these men were new to us. One was very tall, of about the build of 
Shorty Graf,’ except more so. He had an enormous nose and a large 
under-lip. By comparison his companion was quite short. He wore a 
very small hat on the side ofhis head and a cigarette in the corner of 
his mouth. We were stopped and the little fellow called out, “Hello, 
Bub. Where is your father?” I answered him by saying in German, 
“Da hinten im Kloster.” They laughed and went on. I was uneasy— 
they had spoken to me in English, and it seemed to me that I had 
seen one of them before. 

That evening when we got home, there stood one of them, the tall 
one, towering above my father talking to him, and the other one down 
on the floor having a good time playing with my little brother. The 
two on the floor were calling each other “Steeleski and Forsythski.” 
From that time on they were Steeleski and Forsythski to each other. 
The tall one was Eichelberger”? from somewhere in Ohio, a painter 
of miniatures at that time. The other one was a certain W. Forsyth 
ofIndianapolis."* 


Forsyth loved babies and small children, a trait that became 
more evident when he later fathered his own. When he joked 
and played with Steele’s younger son, Shirley, the child was 
about three and a half years old. 

The Steeles accommodated Forsyth for several days before 
he returned to Munich to see about being admitted into the 
class of Professor Gyula Benczúr (184.4~-1920),'° allegedly the 
best of the drawing instructors. Forsyth reported to Hibben, 
“He [Benczur] liked my work, said I had fine talent, but his 
school, in fact all the schools, are so crowded that I cannot 
get in at once. He would have admitted me anyhow but said it 
would be unjust to others who are waiting. I [was] in his studio 
and am perfectly delighted with him. He paints marvelously, 


especially in flesh. No one sees his work except in his studio 


as all that he paints goes to the king.” 


Vowing to begin working in a private studio while waiting 
to get into a class, Forsyth exclaimed over Steele’s improved 
sketches. “Steele has made great advances in his work in paint- 
ing and drawing since coming here. I was really surprised 
at the progress he had made, especially in landscape.”!” Al- 
though impressed with his friend’s progress, Forsyth thought 
Steele should stay in the drawing class for another year before 
advancing to oil painting, but Steele was feeling time pressure, 
having initially arranged financing for only two years. 

Forsyth moved into the old monastery of Mittenheim with 
a member of the Salmagundi Club, Charles Mente (1857-1933). 
Lodging was much cheaper there than in Munich, although 
the location required daily railroad fare to the student draw- 
ing studios. The two artists lived in two rooms and a kitchen. 


One of them [is] the snuggest little studio in the world and the other 
is large and airy, and gets morning sunshine. In it we sleep and write 
and smoke, and my comrade has a piano and he keeps it lively. . . . 

This is a beautiful place even now in winter, and both of us having 

a passion for nature and out-of-doors, we thoroughly enjoy our morn- 
ing and evening walks to and from the station. ... At the station we 
meet several more art students who live out at Schleissheim, Steele 
among them, and on the way to town we usually talk art and nature— 
one would think from our conversation that we didn’t live on any- 


thing else.1® 


Forsyth began figure drawing in one of the many private 
studio classes unassociated with the Royal Academy. 


At the [private] schools you see some queer sights and faces. All 
sorts of men go to them; some of them almost beasts and some perfect 
gentlemen, made up of all nationalities, only about half of them being 
German. There is sometimes a queer hub-bub of languages when they 
all talk together. You hear German, Hungarian, Scandinavian, Polish, 
and English. The merit of the students is of all grades. Excellence does 
not predominate, and one sees very little to crush him in that way.... 
The Americans here as a rule are a well conducted and very industri- 
ous set of fellows, and there is none of the swaggering jollity we 
imagined at home among them. Hours out of school are usually 
spent in hunting a place where we can get food for the least money. 

Nude figures of females are not allowed in the regular classes. 


When nude figures are drawn they are always male, and no wonder. 


Sometimes they have a girl at the school in the afternoons in the stu- 
dents’ subscription classes, and you can’t tell half the time when some- 
body will pick her up and stand her on her head. They have no respect 
for themselves and consequently the students have none for them. 

At night schools, [a] male nude is chosen, [and the] model stands 
one week— [the] artist makes one drawing or six; seats are allocated 
according to merit. [This is] very different from the day schools— 
everything is hushed and quietness reigns. The day classes in the 
regular schools [are] all noise and confusion—Germans singing, 


everybody talking at once. It seems like art would go to the devil 


with it all, but notwithstanding all this, good work is done.!? 


When spring arrived, the call of the outdoors inspired For- 
syth to go exploring with Mente, Eichelberger, and Steele. 
Dismissive of his fellow Hoosier artists, Forsyth confided to 
Hibben, “All the Indiana men and women here are in good 
health, but as regards to Art they haven't yet set any rivers 
afire, and show little promise of doing so.” He continued his 
unwavering confidence in his own work and his future accom- 
plishments, however, boasting, “There’s nothing here among 
the students to terrify me and I can paint and draw better than 
the majority of them even in their own methods.””° 

On April 18, 1882, Forsyth was formally accepted as a stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy, beginning his drawing classes 
under Gyula Benczur. Studienkopfe (the study of heads) con- 
stituted the regular work of Bencztr’s Nature Class at the 
Academy, which was in session from seven in the morning 
until noon and in independent study in the afternoons. “Un- 
der Benczúr, the German masters Hans Holbein the Younger 
and Albrecht Dürer were the most esteemed, and correctness 
of contour counted more heavily than the rendering of light 
and shade.””* 

Forsyth expressed his heartfelt appreciation for Hibben’s 
financial and moral support in his letters, frequently referring 
to their past good times, “when we pitched quoits,”” talked art, 
and roamed the budding woods along the sacred Lick [Creek], 
sketchbooks in hand. ... We don’t set enough value on such 
times while they last, but go struggling on after something 
higher and better without any certainty of ever reaching it.”** 


ie 
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Munich Head by William Forsyth, 1883, 
charcoal on paper, 14" X 11.25". 
Collection of the Indiana State Museum 
and Historic Sites, photograph by 

Steve Happe. 
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Later in the fall, upon learning that Tom had contracted ty- 
phoid fever, Forsyth confided to his friend and benefactor that 
he would not be able to carry on if Tom died. 

The following early spring, assuring Hibben of his frugal 
living habits, Forsyth requested more money. His morning 
and evening meals consisted only of bread and milk, and he 
complained about the prices of art materials. He avoided 
working in oils because of the cost. “As for vices,” he wrote, 
“you know I haven't any except smoking, [and] that is cheap 
here, and so harmless!”** 

Around Easter all of the studios in Munich closed for a few 
weeks of vacation, and Forsyth took the opportunity to tramp 
with other artists to Dachau. He then walked to the Bavarian 
town of Freising, about twelve miles north of Munich. Due 
to inclement weather during most of the break, the Ameri- 
can artists hired villagers as models to continue honing their 
drawing skills in their own studios. 

When he returned to Benczúr’s class, Forsyth renewed his 
formal drawing efforts with zeal, typically completing two to 
four head studies in charcoal and watercolor each week. As the 
weather improved, many of the other students spent their days 
painting outdoor landscapes on their own (Forsyth claimed 
that Steele was out of school about a third of the time), but 
Forsyth always attended his daily drawing class. “Although I 
could have entered the Painting School,” he claimed, “I chose 
not to.” Showing uncommon humility, he added: 

There are men in the school who are much better draughtsman than 
myself, and until I stand abreast of them, no painting school for me.... 
The majority of the fellows in our [classes] are new, and the school 
is crowded to death. A perfect forest of easels fill the rooms and a man 

who comes late Mondays can barely find room to draw. In the head 
room there are three models posed at one time, fifteen fellows or more 
around each head. Standing at my easel I can at most any time touch 
men of four or five different nationalities. Sometimes they raise the 
very devil [but] when the professor comes, there is a general move- 
ment of men bowing anda fearful scraping of feet. Then a deep hush 
falls . . . and a breathless silence reigns as the ‘big gun’ goes off and 
knocks the pictures into fragments. The profound silence of 50 men, 
melancholy from having been ‘sat on’ lasts perhaps five minutes 

after the Professor has gone. Then someone grabs a leg or sticks a 

mahl-stick up the clothes of a model, and the model squeals, Babel 
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ensues. 


Forsyth openly admired Professor Benczur, and he later 
modeled his own teaching methods on his Royal Academy 


experience. 


Benczúr, my professor, is a stunning fellow and gives a stunning 
criticism, so stunning sometimes you don’t get over it for a couple 
of days. Every once in a while he goes through the whole school and 
regularly lays ’em out; every one old and new, good and bad, no excep- 
tions, and takes the conceit out of us in a way that is perfectly lovely. 

Steele has lately got into the painting class and is getting along toler- 
ably well, though he finds it pretty hard to get out of his old style of 
head painting. I would like to see him succeed as much for the sake of 
his patrons at home as for himself. He’s one of the best natured men, 
one of the gentlest, almost too gentle to do anything original; it seems 
that a fellow must have a streak of the devil someplace about him to 
astonish people.”° 


American students flocked to Schleissheim to paint with 
expatriate J. Frank Currier when school closed for the sum- 
mer. Forsyth visited Currier’s studio in early May and again 
in August 1882. 


I found Currier in his front yard working in what he calls a garden, 
a nesting of a few straggling flowers and sickly vegetables, and a straw- 
berry patch about the size ofa tub. ... Currier is aman of medium 
height, thin and nervous, with brown hair and eyes; his face queerly 
twisted in the lower part, and his voice sounds as if he were talking 
with his teeth shut together. I should judge him to be very kindheart- 
ed and good-natured, even jolly, but very decided and an extremist by 
force of temperament. When living in the country he wears a rough 
old suit of clothes and a shocking bad hat, looks like a teamster or a 
farmer, and when at work covers himself with paint from top to toe.... 
Currier works very rapidly and the consequence is the whole lower 
floor of his house is full of stuff. Walls, floors, easels, chairs, and every- 
thing covered with canvases and boards and charcoal sketches strewn 
all over.... [He] paints with a savage dash and utter contempt for all 
refinement of form, loading his paint in places half an inch thick.... 

The motive of his landscapes is the sky. . . . And his successful skies 
are simply tremendous—never the misty skies of morning, filled with 
quiet poetry and suggestive with soft gradation of broken color—nor 
the solemn quiet of peaceful twilight—but full of the rush of storm 
winds, pile upon pile of white rollers and dark with thunder near the 
horizon and casting darkness on the distant hills. ... This is what is in 
his best pictures and is what he seeks in nature. ... He never pretends 
to work on a picture more than a few hours, and never touches it 
afterwards or paints in his studio. Some of these sketches are seven or 


eight feet long, mind you, and to do them in a couple of hours, what 


could you expect except failures most of the time? ... Currier exerts a 
powerful influence over the young fellows that are here, and most of 
them not being as strong in character as himself, they usually go under 


and become imitators. . . . [However] I’ll be myself or nothing.”” 


Despite his disparagement of Currier’s oil paintings, For- 
syth openly praised his drawings to Hibben. “But gracious, 
Tommy! You should see his watercolors and charcoals. You 
don’t feel his carelessness in them, they are perfectly beauti- 
ful... . If I wanted to do anything like him it would be his 
watercolors.””* 

Forsyth regularly expressed his strong opinions about 
painting and inevitably joined lively discussions that took 
place wherever the artists gathered. He condemned what he 
considered to be “unfinished” paintings and believed that 
Currier and his followers had gone mad in their enthusiasm 
for sketching. 

Not without self-perception, however, he wrote to Hibben, 
“Sometimes I have to laugh at myself and wonder if your say- 
ing about me being ‘the contrariest man in Indianapolis’ didn’t 
have a good deal of truth in it after all. If anything stirs me up, 
it is to hear somebody lay down the law about how to work, 
as if art was a thing to follow by rule; rules out and dried and 
salted down without any deviation. It’s a standing provocation 
to me and I seldom refuse to take it up.””® 

Forsyth’s outdoor work by the fall of 1882, though hindered 
by much rain, pleased him. He worked almost entirely en plein 
air, returning to his subjects on location more than once. “My 
summer's work that is my serious work has been in oil, and 
almost all in one direction; truth of tone and color, light and 
breadth with as much loyalty to detail of drawing as is con- 
sistent with unity of impression. [It’s] by far the best I’ve ever 
done... . I’ve come nearer to expressing myself and begin to 
feel my grip tighten on things in a way that I feel confident 
will fetch me success when I have received the necessary train- 
ing. ... Nearly everyone who has seen my work likes it and I 
feel encouraged. Not so much that I care [about] other people’s 
opinions, but still it’s something to win the appreciation of 
one’s fellow artists.”>° 

Forsyth painted at Mittenheim during the last bright days, 
dreading the confines of the classroom. “Somewhere in his 


works Emerson says that a man should always be able to see 
the horizon,” he wrote. “From my own experience I believe he 
spoke a great truth. I always feel cooped up, cramped, [and] 
confined when I lose sight of that distant line from which the 
imagination takes flight.”*’ 

The last artist to leave the cloister that fall, Forsyth moved 
into a sunlit, airy fourth-floor garret in Munich, recommend- 
ed by his friend Mente. He began the semester determined to 
earn honors in his drawing class. 

Professor Benczur left to become director of the Pesth 
Academy in Budapest, and a new Greek instructor, Nikolaus 
Gysis (1842-1901), took over drawing classes at the Royal 
Academy. Forsyth’s initial impression of Gysis’s “quiet, even 
bashful” demeanor was dispassionate. “I scarcely know how I 
will like him or his criticism, but I hope I will, for a pupil and 
master should be in sympathy if the pupil is to do his best.”** 

The move from the country to Munich provided many 
cultural opportunities outside the classroom, and Forsyth 
nurtured his curiosity about creative pursuits other than the 
visual arts. Although he counted several artists as his friends, 
including Mente, Steele, and J. Ottis Adams,’ he spent a lot of 
time by himself, exploring the city and its diversions. 

Forsyth frequented the Café Union, where English-speak- 
ing students congregated to drink coffee and smoke cigars. He 
regularly read American newspapers, staying abreast of India- 
napolis issues and national elections. In one letter to Hibben 
near election time, he supposed there was much straddling of 
fences among politicians, “what with women’s rights and the 
prohibition question,” although he didn’t offer an opinion of 
either. 

He wrote at length about the military band, “the finest band 
music I have ever had the pleasure to hear,”** playing near the 
Field Marshall’s Hall. He often took long walks, covetously 
peering into stores selling photograph and etching supplies 
as well as antique shops brimming with furniture and house- 
hold décor. He noticed finely painted vases, ancient crucifixes 
carved in wood and ivory, bronze casts, old weapons, jewelry, 
draperies, musical instruments, and fine laces, and he lament- 
ed his inability to purchase such treasures. 
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After joining other art students for cheap dinners at the 
Augustine, Forsyth sometimes attended the opera, although 
he purchased the least expensive tickets, which required that 
he stand during the performances. Despite his rudimentary 
grasp of the German language, he also attended evening lec- 
tures given by prominent Munich surgeons about perspective 
and anatomy. 

Calling fellow Hoosier Samuel G. Richards (1853-93) his 
principal rival at the Gysis drawing school, Forsyth wrote, 
“The subtle changes coming through experience make them- 
selves felt... . That I am stronger in my profession there is no 
doubt. . . . I now stand with one or two others at the top [of 
my school]. My character has grown stronger, too, I think in 
many respects, for I have met things and conquered them.... 
My ideas of Art and of human nature have been considerably 
widened. ... I’m mighty glad I remained in the drawing school 
[for] a man can’t do worse than to leave it too soon.”*> 

School recessed for the holiday in January 1883, and Forsyth 
viewed paintings in galleries until he feared “aesthetic indi- 
gestion.”** Refusing to attempt outdoor painting, he wrote, 
“Only unfledged amateurs and Mr. Steele sketch outdoors 
when the weather is cold enough to freeze the ground on a 
copper plate.”°” 

Forsyth enjoyed his own company but had a need for social 
interaction that led to his active participation in the Ameri- 
can Artists Club of Munich. He was elected secretary of the 
club for four years, and he delighted in recounting ad hoc ex- 
hibits and uninhibited behavior for the amusement of Hib- 
ben. Initially organized by Chase in the 1870s, the American 
Artists Club was particularly popular during holidays, when 
members decorated the hall and made merry with liberal serv- 
ings of beer and punch. Despite their celebratory imbibing, 
the Americans were modest drinkers compared with the Ger- 
mans, and Forsyth claimed that the club frequently had to 
move because they didn’t drink enough to pay for their room. 

Forsyth himself drank only in moderation, later writing 
observations about his fellow artists. “Taken broadly the 
Americans can be divided into two classes: those who have 
most money going together and those who haven't much flock 
together. Such is life and the independent minded man must 


tie himself to neither section, particularly if he doesn’t wish 
to live beyond his means. Flying alone has its disadvantages, 
of course, but then what you lose in comradeship you make 
up in independence, and you make your own choice instead 
of being chosen.”3* 

By early spring, Forsyth had sent several drawings and 
watercolors to Hibben, who had responded with enthusiastic 
praise. “Your talk about my watercolors and the care you take 
of them, and also your delight in them, is very ‘warmin’ old 
fellow,” the artist wrote. “But perhaps a little bit too easy on 
me. I don’t know about them being the ‘best you ever saw, etc. 
but all the same I love you the more for it. I shall only work the 
harder to maintain myself in your estimation and make my 
work more worthy of your praise.”°? 

During spring break, Forsyth traveled to the southwest- 
ern Bavarian city of Augsburg, where he applauded the recent 


modernization. 


They widen the old streets, they destroy old houses and fortifica- 
tions and fill up moats, but if they fetch light and air and health, a 
broader freedom and newer and better ideas, into all the old places 
that are damp and miserable, cramped and unwholesome physically 
and mentally, who is to blame them? 

The progress of the race, the ultimate good of the many, are of more 
worth than a few old houses and the dregs of a narrower civilization be 
they ever so picturesque. That sounds like rank heresy, doesn’t it? And 
against all the canons of poetry and art and romance. Well, I plead 
guilty and acknowledge myself a modern to the core in most things. 
Iam one of those who thinks the present better than the past and that 


the future holds as much or more than the ages that have gone.*° 


Like many a young person, Forsyth’s ideological support for 
all things modern (especially in art) changed radically as he 
aged. 

He was back to working at his easel eight hours each day 
after spring break. 


To one whose watchword is progress, it is [a] humiliating fact to 
find himself making a series of miserable, contemptible failures one 
after another, until he reaches the depths, and wonders how he could 
ever have been the conceited jackass he once was, in supposing that 
he could conquer anything. Then in the midst of his dejection and 
humiliation, he suddenly finds his fellow students hovering around 


his easel and murmuring words of praise and approbation, and finally 


wakes up to the fact that he has made something better than he ever 
did before, and becomes conceited and arrogant and hopeful as he 
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ever was. 


With one competitive eye cast toward his friend T. C. 
Steele, Forsyth reiterated his lifelong belief that learning to 
draw was of utmost importance. He wrote to Hibben, “You 
asked me in one of your letters about Steele . . . he will never 
be what his friends expect. He can’t draw, possibly because he 
hadn't the early training necessary. ... He is no draughtsman, 
and for that reason he will never be a strong man. He has im- 
proved a great deal in some things, it is true. He couldn't help 
that, for he is a very industrious man. But as much as I like him 
personally, for he’s a gentleman clean through, I’m afraid he 
will never get above mediocrity.”* 

Mimicking the severe criticism of his Munich professors, 
Forsyth minced no words in his critiques of others’ work. 
When Hibben sent a few of his own etchings for assessment, 
Forsyth harshly told Hibben that they “lack simplicity, [with] 
no feeling of character, no decision of drawing, [and] lacking 
vigor of line.” He advised him to “take care about massing of 
light and shade” and to “go straight at the leading Motive of 
a scene and sacrifice lesser things to that. Don’t try to finesse 
before you have gotten the big things.” 

Softening considerably the next month, perhaps in response 
to Hibben’s hurt feelings, Forsyth again demonstrated his as- 
tute self-awareness. “If I have said anything that you think too 
rough, why set it down to my beastly habit of always trying to 
analyze my neighbors too closely and while concealing my 
own failures too much perhaps, seeing those of my comrades 
only too clearly.”** 

The big event for Munich artists during the summer of 1883 
was the triennial Ausstellung International exhibit. Forsyth 
summarily dismissed much of the work.** However, he sang 
the praises of paintings by Hollanders, calling them the most 
promising of any in the exhibition. “There, men must live 
close to nature for their works are full of force and strength, of 
power to seize the big thing, of fearlessness in recording what 
they see, and an utter disregard as to whether they please you 
or not. Their works are full of health and freshness, and they 


have that within them, I think, which promises the making of 
a great school in the future.”*° 

He shared this opinion with Steele andJ. Ottis Adams, and 
the Indiana painters’ enthusiasm for Dutch artwork planted a 
seed that was nurtured when they returned home. The artists 
were inspired by the idea of expressing a national identity. At 
the time, Forsyth predicted, “In a few years when well trained 
artists become more numerous, backed by good academies 
and galleries, and encouraged by a more generous home pa- 
tronage, we willloom up as a nation with a national art. Mean- 
while we needn’t be anxious about it, for the time is sure to 
come.”*7 

By 1916 he wrote in retrospect, “It dawned upon [us] that if 
this kind of work could be developed in Holland and Norway, 
then why not in America, and granted that it could be done 
in America, then why not in Indiana or any other part of the 
United States, if trained artists settled down at home and ap- 
plied their knowledge to things they best knew?”*® 

At the year-end exhibition of student work in July, to his 
disappointment, Forsyth received an honorable mention in- 
stead of a coveted medal in the Gysis class. He rationalized, “I 
have been heartily sick of drawing school for some time and 
have fairly ached to get away from it into the painting class 
many atime. It was only by the sternest exercise of my will that 
I stayed where I was the last semester.”*? In later correspon- 
dence with Hibben, he fumed that Samuel Richards “has been 
in the drawing school for three years and by dint of toadying 
to the new Professor has at last succeeded in taking a medal.”*° 

Forsyth’s determination to stay in the drawing school for 
two years paid off, however, when he went to Professor Lud- 
wig Von Löfftz (1845-1910) to see about entering the painting 
school in the fall. Lofftz accepted him immediately. Secure 
in his plans for the pending semester, Forsyth traveled to the 
pristine mountain scenery of Schliersee, on a lake of the same 
name in the Bavarian Alps, where he stayed for twelve days. 
He produced two or three watercolor paintings and sketches 
each day and claimed that he had “scored a big advance over 


my last summer's work.”*? 
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Munich Painting School & Private Studio 
Fall 1883—Fall 1888 


S SUMMER DAYS SHORTENED, FORSYTH FOUND HIS 
A outdoor work exceptionally gratifying, but he again an- 
ticipated his return to the smoky rooms of the Academy with 
wistful reluctance. “You can’t get up too early in the morn- 
ing and you can't work too late at night,” he wrote. “Days fly 
too fast for you and as the vacation draws to a close you be- 
come almost feverish in your eagerness to accomplish much 
in a small space of time. You count the days as a miser counts 
his gold. When you wake some crisp October morning and 
find the fields white with frost, . . . you feel like a condemned 
man whose warrant has been signed and whose pleasant days 
are over.”’ This pattern of grudgingly leaving a preferred fall 
painting ground to face a winter of studio painting repeated 
itself throughout Forsyth’s life. 

The American Artists’ Club organized an exhibit of sum- 
mer work where several colleagues praised Forsyth’s water- 
colors, but his stylistic inclinations appeared to be conflicted. 
“In watercolor I’m a rank ‘impressionist’; in oil I lean toward 
‘realism’—the two contrive to keep me pretty lively and some- 
times get me down.”” A firm believer in accurate drawing, at 
the time he judged impressionistic paintings to be unfinished. 

Always assessing the progress of his fellow Hoosiers, he 
wrote, “Steele [has] a number of sketches; some of them 
very good—much better than he has ever done before. [His] 
sketches are sometimes very true in general effect of tone, but 


usually lacking in firmness of handling, and an utter absence 
of power in their execution.”’ Forsyth attributed Steele’s im- 
provement to his obsession for working outdoors from early 
spring to late fall, missing a lot of school in the process.* As to 
the artwork of J. Ottis Adams, Forsyth summarily dismissed 
it for showing little advancement. 

Forsyth’s good fortune, to begin studying figures and por- 
traiture under the distinguished Professor Von Lofftz, was not 
lost on him. He had observed the previous year, “The mass 
of outgoing men from the Native [drawing] schools made 
one grand rush for Professor Léfftz’s painting school—the 
most popular professor in Munich. Although many come, few 
are chosen, so crowded are his classes. . . . Failing to get with 
him—next comes [Wilhelm von] Lindenschmidt and after 
that [Alexander] Wagner and [Otto] Seitz—to have to go into 
either of the two last schools is equivalent to acknowledging 
that you are no good.” 

Despite his buoyed spirits, the realities of making a living 
as an artist in the United States, especially with his awareness 
of “bank troubles” back home,° weighed heavily on Forsyth’s 
mind. “There is no one who wants to be independent more 
than I do and there is no one who would be gladder or more 
thankful to stand on his feet and able to help himself.”” But his 
thoughts about accomplishing financial success were guided 
by unwavering personal principles. 


“Howis it [selling artwork] done? Very simply, for they talk 
loud, they paint to sell and they have friends to sell their pic- 
tures for them. Their object is not so much to paint well and 
soundly as to paint to please. . . . It’s a deuced sight easier to 
paint a pleasing thing than it is to paint a great thing. It is a 
deuced sight easier to paint other people’s small ideas than to 
develop and realize a great one of your own. ... As for myself, 
as long as health and strength last me or dire necessity does 
not push me to the wall, I shall try to develop the best that is 
in me, be it great or small.”* 

Painting classes with Professor Lofftz, beginning in late 
October 1883, were not a disappointment. Forsyth’s new pro- 
fessor possessed “that rare faculty in a teacher of stimulating 
and [bringing] out the very best that is in a student. His criti- 
cism has a weight about it that tells. His pupils stand in awe 
of him. . . . Although I haven't painted a head since leaving 
America, and very few even there, according to the judgment 
of my comrades, [I’ve] made the best head in the room. The 
professor liked my work, too, saying that my color, tones, and 
handling were very ‘agreeable’ to him and told me particularly 
to keep my handling [brushwork]... . I feel full of courage and 
take a perfect delight in painting, which is more than I could 
say for the drawing school.”® 

Methods for teaching the Technical Painting Class mir- 
rored those of the Nature [drawing] Class. Painting accurate 
heads was emphasized, with full-figure work permitted only 
after accomplished head studies were executed. When he took 
over the class in 1879, Löfftz carried on the technique of his 
own teacher, Wilhelm Diez (1839-1907), of reducing the tonal 
harmony of their paintings to browns and grays. According 
to Steele, Lofftz frequently and severely criticized the “sweet 
color” in his students’ work.'® 

With the advancement to painting school, expenses in- 
creased. In addition to buying stretchers, canvas, and paint, 
Forsyth purchased an anatomical figure to help with his ren- 
dering accuracy. Despite his frugal living (he wrote that he 
skipped lunch, never bought fruit, and had stopped going to 
the theater), funds from Hibben often ran out early, prompting 
urgent requests for more money. 


Although Forsyth seemed to be motivated by his desire for 
a medal in drawing school, finally winning an honorable men- 
tion in July 1883, he had become disenchanted with student art 
awards by the following fall. “I’m convinced that the giving of 
medals is a humbug, and does not serve any useful purpose at 
all, and instead of benefitting a student, [it] acts most perni- 
ciously on him. Instead of doing serious work for Art’s sake, 
... he works more for mere notoriety, which may be very well 
for politicians and prize fighters, but is hardly the thing to 
bring out the best and most useful art.”"* 

Painting school encouraged professional rivalry, accord- 
ing to Forsyth, and he complained about his lack of true 
friends. Acceptance into Léfftz’s school involved tiers. Along 
with about thirty other new students, Forsyth started out in 
the lower school, which literally met in a lower room in the 
building. “All new men go into the lower school and if a man 
makes progress or becomes a ‘favorite,’ he is promoted to an 
upper school after one semester, sometimes before. All the old 
[former] pupils left in the lower school are ‘stick-in-the-mud’ 
men who can’t paint or whom the Prof. dislikes, which is no 
uncommon thing,.”!” 

As school progressed, Forsyth worked continuously. With 
several other Americans, he established a supplementary pri- 
vate class for drawing from the nude and helped start an in- 
formal “Composition Club” of fellow students, where compet- 
ing sketches of pre-chosen themes for painting compositions 
were created within a few weeks. The three most popular were 
marked according to votes. Despite the “slackers who only 
came to criticize” and numerous inferior efforts, Forsyth felt 
that “usually there are enough good or possibly decent ones 
to arouse interest and make it worth your while to attend and 
contribute.”"? 

His days were full of painting from 7:00 AM to 8:00 PM, 
only breaking for lunch and supper before night classes. He 
wrote that the lighthearted drawing school classes, eased by 
distractions of fun and pleasant song, were over. “Now, no 
one has time to think of anything else than the hard realities 
of paint.”"* The artist’s focused determination was motivated 
not a little by his illustrious instructor. 
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Prof. Löfftz is a terror. ... When he enters the door the silence is 
almost painful. . . . There is no sound to be heard save that low earnest 
voice of the master. The deference paid to him is something astonish- 
ing. ... His sway is absolute. . . . Usually after one of his criticisms you 
feel as if you had been struck by lightning, so thoroughly does he “go 
through” you.... When he leaves [after critiquing a painting] ...the 
first thing that student usually does is to sadly hunt his palette knife 
and slowly begin to scrape out his work, preparatory to beginning 
again. 

The American Artists’ Club organized their annual Thanks- 
giving Day dinner and asked Forsyth to give the official toast 
to America. Although he didn’t include his text for the speech 
in his letters, Forsyth frequently wrote about his patriotism 
and love of “Hoosierdom” and reported his compatriots’ thun- 
dering applause for his remarks. 

Around Christmas, feeling especially grateful to Hibben 
for his support, Forsyth wrote, “To thank you at all sufficiently 
would be impossible on paper and I could only convey a faint 
idea of my gratitude even if I could take you by the hand and 
look you in the eye and try my best to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate your warm-hearted kindness and the deep interest 
you seem to take in ‘yours truly. ”*6 

Perhaps due to his increasing concern about money, how- 
ever, Forsyth sent some paintings on consignment to Lieber 
Galleries in Indianapolis instead of mailing them to Hibben.”” 
He explained to his patron that packaging his work with Steele 
and Adams reduced overseas shipping costs. Obliquely refer- 
ring to his own situation, Forsyth wrote, “Steele now has quite 
a number of pictures at home and through his friend [Lieber] 
will make strong efforts to dispose of them this winter. I hope 
he will, for he needs both money and encouragement.”!® 

Tom Hibben, in late 1883, invested in a “journalistic ven- 
ture,” which Forsyth advised against.'? His misgivings were 
partially because he had no time to contribute to the publica- 
tion, and he harbored aspirations to be a writer as well as a vi- 
sual artist. Whether due to Forsyth’s negative response to his 
publishing venture, the fact that the artist had sent paintings 
for Lieber to sell, or because the publication had drained his 
finances, Tom Hibben’s financial support began to dwindle. 

Forsyth soldiered on, continuing his classes under Lofftz 
for three years. His progress was rewarded with two more 


honorable mentions at the school’s year-end competitions, 
and he spent the summer of 1884 sketching with Adams in 
Burgau on the river Mindel. 

With sporadic contributions from Hibben, Forsyth ac- 
cepted his first known commissioned portrait work from a 
Swiss family. To keep his name in the public consciousness in 
Indianapolis, he shipped several paintings, along with Steele, 
to mount an exhibition at English’s Hall—the second floor of 
the old Plymouth Church, which adjoined the north end of 
the English Hotel just north of the Circle on Meridian Street. 

In this first exhibition of local artists sponsored by the new 
Art Association of Indianapolis, Forsyth displayed fifty-two 
works, including eleven oils, twenty-seven watercolors, four 
charcoal drawings, at least six pen-and-ink sketches, and two 
pastels. The majority of them were owned by Hibben. In ad- 
dition to academic drawings as well as landscapes and figures 
painted independently in Germany, several pre-Munich works 
were included. Reviews of Forsyth’s efforts were positive, with 
his portrait titled Old Man declared to be “pre-eminent in the 
exhibition. ... The works of Forsyth are characteristic of the 
man: original, vigorous, strong, [and] bold.””° 

To accompany the exhibit, an elaborate catalog, titled Ye 
Hoosier Colony in Miinchen, was produced that featured pen- 
and-ink engravings by Bohe members Tom Hibben, Fred A. 
Hetherington, Charles Nicolai, and Charles McDonald. De- 
spite the exhibit name, only Steele and Forsyth participated in 
the show, fostering speculation about why Adams and Samuel 
Richards were not included. It is likely that they had nothing 
to sell in Indianapolis, since “Adams’s completed paintings 
were obligated to his patrons in Muncie, and Richards’s to his 
in Spencer.” 

During Easter break Forsyth took a sketching trip to Ven- 
ice with an Academy classmate.”” Staying in a German hotel 
facing the Adriatic Sea, the two artists wandered the winding 
narrow streets of the city for more than a week. Describing the 
experience to his family, Forsyth wrote, “The cry of the fruit 
seller, the gondola men and the sailors, the strange uproar of a 
tongue you don’t understand, makes it all wonderfully inter- 
esting and pleasant for an artist.” He was especially impressed 
with the Byzantine architecture of St. Mark’s Basilica, with 
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“its arches carved with the most beautiful sculptures, all its 
pinnacles literally blooming with marble sculptures, as if the 
foam of the Adriatic had been modeled into beautiful form 
and frozen to gleam forever in the sunshine.””* 

For their return trip to Munich, the two men decided to 
hike Brenner Pass through the Tyrolean Alps from Bolzano, 
in northern Italy, to Innsbruck, Austria. Forsyth and his friend 
began the ambitious hike on Easter Sunday, feeling naively op- 
timistic. “It was a beautiful sight as we gained higher ground 
and looked back upon the town and valley smiling in the sun- 
shine, the fruit trees all abloom. ... We felt jolly of mood and 
strong and well... . Everything seemed so fresh and fair, the 
shadows of the great hills were cool and the sunshine on the 
white smooth roads was invigorating.”** 

After hiking twenty-six miles on the first day, however, the 
physical effort became increasingly wearisome. Though in 
good shape in his early thirties, Forsyth wasn’t conditioned 
for Alpine hiking, and it’s doubtful that he owned appropriate 
shoes. Leaving their lodging the second morning “like two 
old spavined horses,” they made it to Sterzing for their second 
night, and then began the steep climb out of town the follow- 
ing morning. “In an hour we were in the midst of the Brenner’s 
savage scenery, walking through slush and snow. Wild rocks 
and crags are all about, noisy torrents come rushing down the 
gorges, the houses and villages are rough.” After struggling to 
reach the Brenner Station Inn at the top, Forsyth discovered 
that it was more painful to go down than up. As the sun set, 
they straggled into the village of Matrei, Austria, “all worn out 
and hungry as wolves. ... By this time we had got so used to 
blistered feet and tired limbs that we laughed at our pains.””® 

They spent the night in a comfortable inn, halfheartedly 
resuming their trek the following morning. Forsyth wished 
to stay another day recuperating, “but [we] were fast becom- 
ing bankrupt and time was pressing, so we put out down the 
road, two weary cripples on the home stretch.” They barely 
arrived at the station in time to catch anoon train to Munich. 
“So closed the most memorable excursion I ever made, one in 
which I enjoyed myself as keenly and suffered as intensely as 


I have ever done in my life.””° 


Shortly after his hike through the Alps, a splinter or scratch 
in the middle of Forsyth’s right palm caused enough swelling 
to make painting impossible. He was forced to have the infec- 
tion lanced by a doctor. Writing with his shaky left hand, he 
asked his family to send money to pay the physician. 

When his hand healed, Forsyth resumed his academic 
studies. He painted with Adams in the summer of 1885, trav- 
eling to the medieval town of Donauwörth, said to have been 
founded by two fishermen where the Danube and Wörnitz 
Rivers meet in Bavaria. 

After five years abroad, T. C. Steele and his family left Mu- 
nich and returned to Indianapolis in early June 1885. Though 
Forsyth at times seemed unimpressed with his fellow Hoo- 
sier’s artwork, the stability and hospitality of the Steele house- 
hold, especially during vacations from school, must have been 
missed. By midsummer Forsyth’s money worries heightened 
his dark mood. He wrote to his family that he felt extremely 
depressed, with “everything going against me. ... Ever since 
Tom gave me up without a warning I have been in a state of 
terrible uncertainty 


always in debt and never knowing when 
I would do any better.””” 

His attitude should have brightened, at least temporarily, 
when his oil painting titled Kathie received a medal at the 1885 
exhibition of student work. Only eight medals were awarded, 
compared with nineteen the year before, and only two Amer- 
icans received them—Frank L. Tompkins (1847-1922) and 
Forsyth (silver and bronze medals, respectively). After this 
exhibition, the Academy faculty decided to stop giving medals 
for student work. 

Forsyth’s triumph quickly soured when he received definite 
word from Hibben that “he can no longer help me and that I 
must either fight it out over here or come home.””® The artist 
had hoped that his award would bolster Hibben’s confidence 
in him, thus ensuring more regular backing. But his patron’s 
finances, likely due to his publishing investment, had become 
tight.” 

In a long letter to his family on September 20, Forsyth al- 
ternately praised and denounced his friend and patron, while 
revealing extreme anxiety about his future. The artist accused 
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Hibben of “wanting me all to himself, [not allowing] me to 
accept or seek aid from others,” and claimed that “he fails to 
understand why I came to Europe and why I wish to stay lon- 
ger. Or perhaps desires me to fail in that line, as he himself 
has done.” Forsyth then conceded that “Tom has acted very 
generously with me and I can’t complain.” 

He poured out his distress to his family, imploring them to 
help in any way possible, including soliciting backing from any 
wealthy acquaintances. “I feel as if all the world, my hopes of 
the past, and my dreams of the future—all there is dear to me 
in life, that makes my life worth living—had suddenly fallen 
away... and left me alone in the midst of a hopeless waste... . 
IfI ever needed help I need it now, for this is the greatest crisis 
on my life hitherto, and this will probably settle for all time 
what I am to become.” 

His letters requesting help from friends apparently paid off. 
By late October 1885, Forsyth decided to study another year 
at the Academy. He also asked Mrs. Hibben for photographs 
of their children in order to paint their portraits.*° Despite his 
success at cobbling together a livelihood without his patron, 
Forsyth’s resentment toward Hibben continued into the new 
year. 

“If one only cared for his daily bread it would be different 
but when one cares for fame and is filled with love for the Art 
as Art, it is so very, very different. It gives me the blackest, 
blackest kind of blue devils when I think of the future. What 
makes me feel very bad and pains and hurts me a great deal is 
not hearing from Tom. ... He seems to have abandoned me 
outright. . . . I offered him everything to secure his pen line, 
but if he throws me offin this way without a word, why, we are 
simply done, that’s all. I can’t forget or forgive a heartlessness 
of that kind.”*" 

Forsyth lamented the fact that he lacked enough money to 
send artwork to New York, where Steele had recently sold a 
painting.” Through his regular correspondence with Steele, 
he found that economic conditions in Indianapolis seemed to 
be improving and that his artist friend had managed to repay 
$700 of his indebtedness to patrons within his first six months 
at home. 


After the summer student exhibition in 1886, Forsyth and 
Adams painted in Landshut, Germany, on the banks of the 
river Isar. Forsyth’s company invigorated Adams artistically, 
according to art historian Martin Krause,** and the two got 
along companionably. Forsyth didn’t seem to harbor profes- 
sional jealousy toward Adams as he did toward Steele, perhaps 
because he didn’t see Adams as competition. The two opened 
a private studio in Munich upon their return, where they or- 
ganized an evening figure drawing class with former Lofftz 
classmate Edward August Bell (1862-1953).°* 

“Bell, Adams, and myself compose what is called the ‘Mer- 
ing crowd,’ and of course are acquainted with all the ins and 
outs of each other’s characters; almost too much so,” Forsyth 
wrote. “Adams can fix his sail to catch all breezes and steers 
his course so well that he is perhaps the most liked generally of 
all our set. . . . His talents are not very great, and his financial 
condition is a little better than mine.”*® 

In early winter of 1887, J. Ottis Adams decided to return 
home to Muncie, Indiana. On his own, Forsyth realized spo- 
radic income from selling a few portraits and copies of Old 
Masters. He also sold a figure study, The Apprentice, for $85 at 
the annual spring National Academy of Design exhibit in New 
York, but burgeoning indebtedness caused him to write that 
his outlook was desperate. 

Despite his money concerns, Forsyth’s mood brightened 
when he joined other Academy students that summer. Free 
to concentrate exclusively on landscape painting, they trav- 
eled to the town of Mering on the Bavarian river Paar. There 
Forsyth enjoyed the easy camaraderie and constant art talk 
after spending long hours outdoors at his easel. Savoring every 
moment of autumn splendor, Forsyth reluctantly left the vil- 
lage in mid-October, the last artist to leave. Returning to his 
own studio, Adams’s departure and lack of daily interaction 
with other students heightened his aloneness, and his longing 
for home intensified. 

“But Art! Ah my dear ones you don’t know the heart of an 
artist and how in our big prosperous, rushing, seeking Amer- 
ica, he is so apt to be misunderstood, kicked out of the way, 
scorned and forgotten,” he wrote. “If he joins the stream and 
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rushes with the throng for money and show, Art vanishes and 
all his dreams of what was glorious and noble in life are for- 
gotten. If he holds aloof and follows his ideals he is left to 
poverty... and eats his heart out in bitterness.”*° 

His fourth-floor studio, which also served as his living 
space, overlooked picturesque patterns of house roofs, chim- 
ney pots, and back windows. Here, when not painting, Forsyth 
cooked simple meals on a brown porcelain stove in the middle 
of the long narrow attic room, lifted free weights twice daily to 
keep in shape, and smoked, using his bed as a lounge during 
the day. He wrote that the loud regular ticking of an old brass 
clock, purchased ona country sketching trip, “makes the room 
more homelike and alive.”*” 

He sent a painting to his friend Fred Hetherington in New 
York for the Society of American Artists’ annual exhibition 
in the spring of 1887.°* Hetherington wrote, “With this I mail 
you a catalogue of the Society etc.—to begin let me unbur- 
den myself & state that your picture does not appear in the 
catalogue for the reason that it was not accepted. The whole 
business seems a mystery to me and I have lost what little faith 
I may have had in the good faith of so-called ‘committees of 
selection’ no matter what names may appear therein. It would 
take very strong evidence to convince me that these societies 
are [not] to a certain extent run in the interests of the clique 
composing them.”°? 

Forsyth’s focus never wavered while he lived alone in Mu- 
nich. He arose daily at around 8:00 aM, when his “old land- 
lady comes in to make the fire and rattles around and bangs 
things about.”*° He painted in his studio from 9:00 AM to 
4:00 PM, when the winter light faded and seeing accurate color 
became impossible. He then allowed himself a few hours at 
the Café Union to read the papers and see “the boys” before 
attending the two-hour evening drawing class. He sometimes 


ate a cheap supper at the local pub, but more often fixed his 
own meal at home. He read books, often about history, until 
around 11:00 PM. 

Saturday evenings he went to the American Artists’ Club to 
be with men who had become old friends during his six years 
in Munich. Continuing as secretary of the club, Forsyth inter- 
acted with incoming students as well as established comrades. 
“I see people very clearly, judge them close, am incessantly 
studying their motives and drawing conclusions from action 
and speech, so that I know most people that I meet much more 
thoroughly than they ever suspect,” he claimed.“ 

Summer brought opportunities to again paint and travel. 
Forsyth went to Lake Constance to paint in the village of 
Uberlingen, on the northern shore. He returned to Munich 
by boat across the lake to Bregenz, Austria, then down to Feld- 
kirch to visit a friend, and back to Munich by train. 

He was unhappy to be backin the city in early fall, but man- 
aged to paint several common Munich scenes. Though he had 
written in an earlier letter to his family that he couldn't stand 
the idea of again living in Indianapolis, after another solitary 
winter Forsyth welcomed J. Ottis Adams’s invitation to teach 
art in Fort Wayne, Indiana. Adams suggested to Forsyth that 
he could probably sell some of his work there and most likely 
get considerable portrait work to do. 

His three years of struggling to continue his studies and 
make a living in Munich without regular support had taken 
their toll on Forsyth. He made arrangements to return to In- 
diana. In late September he said his good-byes to friends in 
the American Artists’ Club and journeyed down the Rhine to 
Amsterdam to view paintings in the Rijksmuseum. He then 
traveled on to Rotterdam, where he boarded an ocean liner for 
America on September 29, 1888. In his last letter to his family 
from abroad, he again praised the painters of Holland.** 


Near Munich (Bavarian Back Yards) 
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The Beginnings of a Teacher 
Fall 1888—Fall 1897 


FTER DOCKING IN NEW YORK, WILLIAM FORSYTH 
A spent a few days visiting old comrades in the city and 
“inquiring about the chances for artists at home.” He moved 
back to his family’s rented Indianapolis south side house at 213 
Fletcher Ave. in mid-October, 1888. Unfortunately, his valise 
containing clothes and art supplies was stolen by a hack driver 
in New York. Although the driver was caught, the valise never 
reappeared, and Forsyth spent considerable effort trying to 
get compensation for his loss. The company claimed they were 
only responsible for clothing and refused to pay for painting 
supplies. 

Bolstering his credentials, Forsyth sent a snow scene titled 
March to Fred Hetherington to be entered in the 1889 Na- 
tional Academy of Design spring exhibition in New York. He 
also entered three paintings in the 6th Annual Art Association 
of Indianapolis exhibit in Masonic Hall. His concern about 
immediate income was somewhat relieved when he took over 
Adams’ weekend art class in Ft. Wayne. 

Hoping to earn a living selling his paintings, Forsyth con- 
sulted with fellow Munich student Frank Tompkins, who had 
become established in Boston. Tompkins praised Forsyth’s 
painting, Bavarian Village, which he’d seen in the Annual 
Watercolor Exhibition at the Boston Art Club in April, but 
he counseled Forsyth, “My principal work here is in portrai- 
ture. I get good prices and enough orders. Teaching occupies 


two mornings each week. My figure work is what gives me all 
the reputation I have, but I couldn’t sell enough to pay studio 
rent . . . I wish you the very best of success and so shall give 
you some points that I have had thumped into me by expe- 
rience. Get into the largest art center your circumstances 
will allow—and [exhibit] in places where you wish to be- 
come known. Send the very strongest work you have or can 
make... Have patience. It takes several years of good work to 
make an acquaintance with the public—or to get a public— 
especially if you do not have in your work the accepted fad 
or prettiness of the prevailing fashion.”” 

Forsyth had created a few commissioned portraits while in 
Munich, but the business of portrait painting in Indianapolis 
was firmly established by T. C. Steele by the time of Forsyth’s 
return three years later. As he’d feverishly worked to repay 
his supporters with original portraits, Steele had also secured 
many commissions. By 1888, he’d already painted three of the 
governor's portraits and many of the city’s leading citizens. In 
contrast, Forsyth’s estrangement from Tom Hibben festered. 
Hibben, who had accompanied his brother to New York on 
business, was reported by Hetherington to have a drinking 
problem that had caused him to separate from his wife. For- 
syth condemned his old friend in no uncertain terms.’ 

A conflict was also brewing over proposed art schools be- 
tween his fellow artists, Steele and Adams. Forsyth, who had 


joined Adams in his plans for an art school, corresponded all 


spring about logistical details for the enterprise. They decided 
against opening a school in Indianapolis, opting for a location 
in Adams’ newly thriving hometown of Muncie. 

The extended depression that had made Indiana’s economy 
sluggish since 1873 came to an end with the discovery of natu- 
ral gas in 1886, and Ball Brothers Glass Plant had subsequently 
emerged. Muncie’s population doubled in the 1880s, bringing 
new wealth and interest in cultural affairs and education to 
the area. 

Adams and Forsyth produced and distributed a circular 
in the summer of 1889 that announced drawing and paint- 
ing classes in several mediums, and publicized their own cre- 
dentials. The circular stated that “By reason of their thorough 
training abroad and their standing in the profession, Messrs. 
Adams and Forsyth feel justified in saying that their school of- 
fers advantages for a course of instruction in art such as is not 
likely to be had in any other school in the west. Their method 


William Forsyth, 1898. 
Collection of Susan 
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of instruction is based entirely upon nature, and the course 
followed is that prevailing in the best schools of Europe. Their 
aim is to communicate an actual practical knowledge of art to 
the pupils, such as is calculated to render them self reliant and 
independent in the practice of art, either as cultured amateurs 
or practical artists.”* 

The two instructors anticipated full schedules during the 
academic year from October 15th to April 30th, with hours 
from 9:00 AM to 4:00 PM anda Saturday class for school teach- 
ers and others who were unable to attend during the week. The 
school hired models who posed for three hours each afternoon 
during weekday classes. Forsyth and Adams were adamant 
that no copying of images was to be done. “All studies [were 
to be] from still life or from models,” according to the Muncie 
Daily Times on March 15, 1890. They also planned to teach 
open air landscape sketching the following summer. 

In early September Steele asked Forsyth to arrange board- 
ing at the “house with the shepherd dog,” near Lick Creek, 
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where the two would paint together. Meanwhile Adams, strat- 
egizing for the success of his Muncie School, sent advertis- 
ing notices to all of the area school teachers. Concerned that 
Steele planned to open a competing school in Indianapolis, he 
wrote to Forsyth, “It is not necessary now to let [Steele] know 
what all we are doing and our mode of advertising, now that 
we are out of the Indianapolis business, for it will only stimu- 
late him to do what we don’t want him to do. On the contrary, 
you had better make believe that there is not much in it. Ithink 
that would come nearer [to] having the desired effect.”® 

While painting at Lick Creek, Forsyth discovered that 
Steele had indeed decided to open his own school in India- 
napolis. Adams then advised, “Don’t break with Steele, stay 
on good terms with him and talk to him like a Dutch uncle. 
We will want to exhibit in [Indianapolis] next spring and if 
we break with him he might scotch that for us. As for the way 
I feel towards him, it is very much as I told you last spring. 
After all his talk against our plans, it is to say the least damned 
shabby. But let him alone, he has neither the ability as a busi- 
ness man or as an instructor to make a success of it even if he 
has businessmen to back him. Businessmen cannot make an 
art school. He will probably have a weak school that will take 
a good deal of his time, give him lots of trouble and bring him 
little money.”’ 

Adding to hard feelings, The Indianapolis News published 
an article which completely ignored Forsyth in its gushing 
support of Steele and his new Art School. Forsyth fired off an 
angry letter to Steele and received a lengthy response. Steele 
wrote that he’d tried to direct the reporter to Forsyth’s work, 
in an adjacent studio, and “was very much disappointed that 
you were not spoken of and your work described as it should 
have been... The only reason I can think ofis that it is known 
you are going to Muncie and possibly that may have had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

Adams, still fuming about Steele’s Indiana School of Art, 
wrote to Forsyth, “Am glad that Steele has made an explana- 
tion as I had made up my mind to have nothing more to do 
with him, except in a business way .. . You did not tell me 
anything about his school, how many pupils, what kind of 
rooms, how he conducts it. We want to out do him in every 


way possible for someone will come along that will visit the 
two schools and make comparisons, and ours must show [his] 
up when it comes to that.”® 

Forsyth entered paintings in the annual spring exhibitions 
sponsored by the Indianapolis Art Association in 1890, but 
had little luck selling his work. Discouraged, he concluded that 
his lack of sales was due to the public’s deficient art education. 
Hetherington disputed this, writing “My dear boy, you are 
harboring some kind of delusion if you think the New York 
picture loving public does not know a good thing when they 
see it. Don’t judge them by the d__d Hoosiers!”!° 

Teaching classes and living in Muncie while continuing a 
Saturday class in Ft. Wayne in 1890, Forsyth missed his fam- 
ily and the hustle and bustle of the capitol city. In April 1891, 
Adams closed the Muncie Art School. Forsyth’s parents put 
money down on a house on Fletcher Avenue," after renting in 
Indianapolis for more than twenty years. When Steele wrote 
asking Forsyth to teach a watercolor class at his Indianapolis 
school in the fall, Forsyth welcomed the invitation. After he 
returned to live in his parents’ home, several of his students, 
who were wives and daughters of wealthy Ft. Wayne business- 
men, continued to send artwork for criticisms.!” 

Steele’s school in Circle Hall on the northwest corner of 
Market Street and Monument Circle faced financial prob- 
lems as a private entity. Wishing to sustain an art school in 
Indianapolis (and to support T. C. Steele), 94 Indianapolis 
citizens, many of whom were members of the Art Association 
of Indianapolis, pledged between five and twenty-five dollars 
each year, and incorporated it as the Indiana School of Art 
in May 1891.'° 

Despite limited time for his own work, Forsyth trekked 
outside to paint in late summer and early fall. He joined Steele 
in Vernon, Indiana, in 1891, where they boarded at the McIlroy 
farm east of town. A two-story brick structure between the 
railroad tracks and the Muscatatuck River, the 1830s house 
had a fireplace in every room to ward off the chill, and Mrs. 
Mcllroy welcomed the artists. As end-of-the-summer cica- 
das rattled in the shortening daylight, the two artists painted 


scenes of the river and surrounding meadows. 


Farm near Vernon 

by William Forsyth, 1891, 

oil on canvas, 18" x 24", 
Collection of Bob and Ellie Haan, 
photograph by Greg Pyle. 
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In addition to painting in Vernon the following year, Steele 
and Forsyth ventured southeast to Hanover, where they stayed 
with the Ryker family near Logan’s Point, and enjoyed the 
panoramic view up and down the Ohio River. This dramatic 
bend in the river became an iconic scene for many Indiana 
painters.'* Forsyth returned to Hanover for the next two sum- 
mers, his self-professed love of the Ohio attracting him to its 
banks repeatedly in years to come. 

From teaching one watercolor class, Forsyth became a prin- 
cipal instructor at the Indiana School of Art, taking over day 
and evening classes. While teaching and exhibiting, his love 
for socializing prompted his involvement in several local or- 
ganizations. In addition to becoming an honorary member of 
the Art Association of Indianapolis, he was elected to mem- 
bership in the Century Club. 

T. C. Steele’s wife, Mary Elizabeth (Libbie) had the idea to 
start a club of artists, musicians, and writers, which she named 
The Portfolio. With its mission to “bring the various art inter- 
ests of the community together, promote a spirit of comrade- 
ship, and foster the appreciation of all the arts,”*5 the monthly 
meetings featured programs prepared by members. Steele and 
Forsyth, among other distinguished Portfolians, presented 
numerous lectures and illustrated several yearbook covers.” 
The Portfolio published an illustrated essay, “Impressions,” 
written by Libbie in 1893, about the Steele family’s Munich 
adventures. 

Forsyth also maintained a lively correspondence with Mu- 
nich buddies Edward August Bell, who settled in New York, 
and Lewis H. Meakin (1850-1917), an Englishman who had 
studied at the McMicken School of Design in Cincinnati, and 
returned to that city to pursue his painting career.” He also 
heard regularly from colleague Robert Koehler (1850-1917), 
a German-born painter who spent most of his career in the 
United States, and eventually became Director of the Min- 
neapolis School of Fine Arts. 

In addition to getting his painting titled The Rhubarb Patch 
in the 1892 National Academy of Design Annual, Forsyth sent 
several of his works to Bell to try to sell in New York. Mea- 
kin also asked Forsyth to send a few of his paintings to the 


Cincinnati Museum Gallery in the spring of 1893. He main- 
tained that “[although] Cincinnati is not running after artists 
to buy their pictures,” it would be good for them to be seen."* 

Discretionary spending was not available to most folks, 
however. The worst economic depression the United States 
had yet experienced became known as the Panic of 1893. Mar- 
ket overbuilding and shaky railroad financing combined with 
a run on the gold supply to stop the economic expansion en- 
joyed in the 1880s. 

It would have been almost impossible, though, to live in 
Indianapolis in 1893 and not know about the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition and the World’s Fair in Chicago. “Everybody 
knew about the World’s Fair, everybody dreamed of going; no 
single event in American history, before or since, attracted so 
many visitors . . . Early in the summer, Harper’s New Monthly 
devoted seventeen pages to ‘A Dream City,’ [and] Cosmopoli- 
tan printed fifteen laudatory pages on the subject. 

The White City, they announced, was a demonstration of 
what American cities should be in the future—shining mon- 
uments to the grandeur of America, the undeniable empire 
of the century to come. The accompanying drawings were 
almost too magnificent to believe, in the scale and number 
of lovely [new] buildings.”!° The fair introduced amazed visi- 
tors to moving sidewalks, the world’s first and largest Ferris 
wheel, ornate statues, fountains and pavilions, and numerous 
electrical inventions, including motors, light bulbs, the first 
electric generators, and individually viewed motion pictures 
on Thomas Edison’s Kinetoscope. 

Forsyth was honored to have three paintings accepted in 
the Columbian Exposition, and traveled to Chicago to view 
the largest art exhibition the nation had ever seen, in the spe- 
cially built Art Palace.” Forsyth, as well as Steele and Otto 
Stark (1859-1926), wrote their impressions of the fair for Mod- 
ern Art, a magazine that reached an international audience. 

Modern Art was founded in January 1893 by Joseph M. 
Bowles, a proponent of the English Arts and Crafts movement. 
Bowles, with no previous publishing experience, “shared his 
enthusiasm and his [finely crafted books from William Mor- 
ris’s Kelmscott Press] with his artist friends in Indianapolis 


and enlisted their talents in his enterprise . . . This collabora- 
tion was probably formed around the tables of The Portfolio 
club.”** 

Forsyth wrote about impressionism, “Whether for good 
or bad, for long or short, it is the active influence in the art of 
today. So far, it has resulted in an added brilliance of light and 
color that is refreshing,” and ventured his opinion of Ameri- 
can art. “In the face of the excellent comparison which our 
collection makes with other nations there is no reason why 
we should fear for our future as an art nation... Here is skill, 
excellent training, even if foreign, and a bold progressive spir- 
it. What more is there necessary for the production of good 
art?”?? 

By mid-summer of 1893, Forsyth had become disgruntled 
with Steele at the school, and declared in a letter to Bell that 
he (Forsyth) was responsible for all of Steele’s artistic success. 
Bell responded, “Of course I cannot know to what extent ev- 
erything Steele has painted since your return is due to you. 
You remember saying he has not painted a stroke since your 
return [that] you have not critiqued—That looks vicious. We 
are all indebted to one another for criticism but the estimate 
you seem to put upon it, . . . since you also said he cannot get 
along without you, I think is exceedingly high. Eventually, it 
all depends upon the actual painter and Steele certainly paint- 
ed very well for the work turned out in school.” 

Bell then warned Forsyth against harming himself unnec- 
essarily. “I was very sorry to read in your first letter of the 
rupture between yourself and Steele. Iam afraid however you 
will be the loser as I know he is backed by influential men. I 
very frequently see the Indianapolis papers and remember an 
article probably written by yourself in the 3rd person. From it 
and the tone of several of your letters I must say that eternal 
spoiling for a fight which you seem to treat so joyously is re- 
ally a serious matter from which you will always ‘draw the 
shortest.”””* 

Bell’s reference to Steele’s backing was well founded. T. C. 
Steele, in his rise to prominence as the premier portrait artist 
in Indianapolis, had forged friendships with the city’s leading 
citizens. His conscientious work ethic and diplomatic skills 


endeared him to numerous people, and his residence on the 
northern edge of the city’s most prestigious neighborhood 
made him a familiar neighbor to many of his portrait sitters. 
Forsyth, living in his family’s home on the less fashionable 
south side, “was not as well placed and connected.””® 

By spring of 1894, Forsyth’s clash with Steele came to a head 
regarding teaching logistics at the Indiana School of Art. The 
two instructors had been giving criticisms to the same pupils 
on alternating weeks, which in Forsyth’s opinion, “should 
never be permitted even between the best of friends.””® After 
making several recommendations, which were later taken up 
by the Board of Directors, Forsyth continued, “The foregoing 
plan, gentlemen, is the only just and practical one by which 
Mr. Steele and myself can again become colleagues in the In- 
diana School of Art. I lay it before you in interest of the school, 
hoping that it will meet with your approval and that it may be- 
come a stepping stone in pleasanter relations between myself 
and ancient friend.””’ 

The board of directors then proposed to continue with the 
following parameters: 


1. Instruction shall be elective 
(students choose instructor) 
2. Each teacher criticizes his own students only 
3. Board will arrange for equal opportunity for 
formation of classes 
4. Each master receives the same compensation. 
5. Saturday class [will be] under Miss Robinson?’ 


Forsyth felt that the third proposition should be eliminat- 
ed, since the first two propositions took care of the matter. 
However, he protested against proposition 4 on the grounds 
that his teaching load was twice that of Steele’s.”? All of For- 
syth’s requests were honored, and the school continued with 
its two prominent artists as instructors. 

With their teaching relationship somewhat patched up, 
Steele and Forsyth, along with Richard Gruelle (1851-1914) 
and Otto Stark, participated in an “Exhibit of Summer Work,” 
sponsored by the Art Association of Indianapolis in Novem- 
ber of 1894.°° Knowing the sympathies of the Central Art 
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Association in Chicago for the idea of a uniquely American 
“Western” art, Steele sent a letter to the president, Hamlin 
Garland (1860-1940), inviting the Art Association’s officers to 
come see the show. Garland’s brother-in-law, sculptor Lorado 
Taft (1860-1936), wrote, ‘[The Indiana artists’] effort, to the of- 
ficers of the [Central Art] Association, seemed so interesting 
and significant that we sent at once our congratulations and a 
mild reproof for not letting us know in time to have made them 
a visit in Indianapolis. The letter had hardly been mailed when 
it occurred to me that now was our chance to give our Chicago 
friends an object lesson in western art.” Taft invited Steele to 
bring the show to his studio in the Chicago Athenaeum Build- 
ing, and the Central Art Association sponsored the exhibit, 
called “Five Hoosier Painters,” with the addition of paintings 
by J. Ottis Adams. 

Little did the Indiana artists know how important this ex- 
hibit was to be. Steele wrote to Forsyth on Christmas Day, 
1894, that he planned to go to Chicago for the opening re- 
ception, but that Stark, Gruelle, and Adams weren't going to 
bother. He wished to know if Forsyth planned to attend. “It 
would be a very nice thing if we could all be there Saturday 
night, though I can hardly hope for any practical results fur- 
ther than the extension of acquaintances among artists, for I 
presume the Chicago Society of Artists is an artist’s club.”>” 

The exhibition enjoyed unprecedented critical acclaim. A 
discussion in the exhibition catalog by the self-named Criti- 
cal Triumvirate of Lorado Taft, Hamlin Garland, and artist 
Charles Francis Brown (1859-1920), provided the first out-of- 
state public criticism of the Indiana painters. Addressed to 
the Art Lovers of Chicago, the preface stated, “The Central 
Art Association takes peculiar (sic) pleasure in presenting, as 
its first special exhibit, the work of five ‘Hoosier’ painters, for 
aside from their inherent excellence as artists, the history of 
their development has special significance. It exemplifies all 
the difficulties in the way of original western art and foreshad- 
ows its ultimate victory. 

These men were isolated from their fellow-artists, they were 
surrounded by apparently the most unpromising material, yet 
they set themselves to their thankless task right manfully— 
and this exhibition demonstrates the power of the artist’s eye 


to find floods of color, graceful forms and interesting composi- 
tions everywhere. 

These artists have helped the people of Indiana to see the 
beauty in their own quiet landscape. They have not only found 
interesting things to paint in things near at hand, they have 
made these chosen scenes interesting to others. Therein lies 
their significance.”* 

The appreciative reviews sparked much interest. L. H. Mea- 
kin, representing the Cincinnati Art Association, requested 
that the same exhibit travel there, and Lorado Taft expressed 
an interest in purchasing Forsyth’s painting titled The Gray 
Day, declaring that it was the best picture in the show.** One 
of the founders of the Art Association of Indianapolis, May 
Wright Sewall (1844-1920), sent a letter of praise stating, “Ev- 
ery good citizen must wish to thank you for your aid in build- 
ing up for Indianapolis a reputation for artistic achievement.”*° 

Although his passion for fine art had always dominated 
Forsyth’s creative output, he also thought of himself as a 
writer, and found some success with his articles and written 
critiques for the local papers. The Indianapolis News requested 
a copy of his speech about “Art and the Public,” given to the 
Century Club in early 1895. His article for Modern Art about 
the Chicago World’s Fair exhibition, in addition to reach- 
ing a nation-wide audience, drew a personal comment from 
Hamlin Garland. On February 26, 1895, the managing editor 
of the Indianapolis News, Morris Ross, asked for a “rock bot- 
tom criticism and not taffy” of the new George Rogers Clark 
sculpture at the Soldiers and Sailor’s Monument by John H. 
Mahoney. Forsyth also wrote fiction, which he submitted to 
various publishers. 

William Forsyth’s father, Elijah John Forsyth, Jr., died on 
February 28, 1895 at age 75.°° Apoplexyis cited on Elijah John’s 
death certificate, but he had been in ill health for a long time. 
Forsyth, who still lived with his interdependent family, must 
have grieved intensely. He’d worked with his father and broth- 
er in their house-painting business, and his father had tried 
to be supportive of his eldest son’s career choice. Forsyth’s 
absence of exhibition entries in 1895 may have been due to his 
father’s illness. 


The artist’s sorrow, however, did not prevent him from pick- 
ing another fight with Steele, accusing him of doing things 
to further Steele’s career and hamper his own. Steele wrote a 
stiff letter to Forsyth denying any such mischief. “I know of 
no acts done by my friends in any interests that you can take 
exception to, and do not believe there has been such. I do not 
acknowledge that I am in any fight or have any need of special 
champions. I am attending strictly to my own business and be- 
lieve I am serving Art best by so doing. The acts you complain 
of, even if they were true, may proceed from entirely different 
motives than you name, for you have awakened the enmity of 
many people in Indianapolis upon grounds that have nothing 
to do with our relationship.”°’ 

Though he continued to assist some of his former students 
with their morning studies, Steele chose to leave the Indiana 
School of Art February 1, 1895. He assured Forsyth that he 
nurtured no antagonism toward the school, and stayed for 
the first few months of the year solely to assist the directors 
with fundraising. 

The following year Steele and Forsyth united with J. Ot- 
tis Adams to help found an artist-run organization called the 
Society of Western Artists. Joining with many artists who 
had trained in Munich, as well as some younger men who had 
studied in Paris, the men endeavored to initiate a movement 
for the general good of artists who had returned from their 
European studies and settled in their hometowns in the West 
(known as the Midwest today). 

Up until that time, the major annual exhibitions of Ameri- 
can art took place in the East, sponsored by the National 
Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists in 
New York, and the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. By 1893 Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
also mounted annual shows, “but these too were largely select- 
ed second-hand from the Eastern organizers.”** Paintings by 
Western artists were not excluded from the Eastern shows, but 
were unlikely to be juried into them since the artists’ names 
were relatively unknown. 

Three artist representatives were chosen from the cities 
of Indianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and 


Cincinnati to organize the Society. As its principle activity, an 
annual exhibition of its members’ work was organized to cir- 
culate among the cities of its membership. Forsyth was elected 
the first vice-president of the Society, along with Cincinnati's 
Frank Duveneck as president, H. W. Methven secretary, and 
George L. Schreiber treasurer. T. C. Steele declined nomina- 
tion as president. 

Despite their critical success the previous year, sales of the 
Hoosier artists’ landscape paintings remained insignificant. 
Both Steele and Forsyth worked tirelessly to build markets 
for themselves in Indiana, giving lectures, writing articles, 
teaching, and continuing to paint whenever possible. Forsyth, 
who still speculated about moving to a location more recep- 
tive to artists, corresponded with others about this possibility. 
Gradually the idea became less and less appealing. 

Joseph M. Bowles wrote from Boston, “I am sorry, for my 
own sake, that the suggestion that you might come East is not 
in away to be realized, but it is probably true, looking at it from 
one point of view, that you can do more valuable work there. 
Although it seems such up hill work, still it is everywhere, 
and with your impressionistic tendencies would receive small 
comfort in Boston. The spirit of intolerance towards that sort 
of thing is very rampant here, and you would be compelled to 
fight all the time!”*? 

Forsyth, who’d become the sole instructor at the Indiana 
School of Art, taught as many as a hundred students in his 
day and evening classes. For the most part, as had been the 
case in Muncie, they were the wives and daughters of promi- 
nent local families who considered art a suitable diversion. A 
small proportion of them, however, were truly devoted to art 
and went on to professional careers. Most prominent among 
them were Frederick C. Yohn (1875-1933), Anna Hasselman 
(1871-1966), Virginia Keep (Clark) (born 1878), Ruth Pratt 
(Bobbs) (1884-1973) and Julia Graydon Sharpe (1858-1939). 

Forsyth had no use for the charlatan and pretender, but was 
always helpful and encouraging to serious students of art. To 
him, “The artist is a creator; he sees a vision and then proceeds 
to interpret it in terms of color, mass, lines, light and shade, 
tone, etc. The artist’s picture is his dream and he spends his 
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A Rural Village. Corydon by William Forsyth, 
1896, oil on canvas, 30.5" X 42.5". 

Collection of Bob and Ellie Haan, 
photograph by Greg Pyle. 


lifetime trying to reach a more perfect interpretation of his 
dreams. The artist never attains perfection, he spends most 
of his time learning the craft ... He cannot be shown how to 
paint, he must learn how by actually doing it.”*° 

With time off from school in the summer of 1896, Forsyth 
decided to explore Corydon, Indiana, where, to his surprise, 


electric lights, a water plant, long distance telephones and 


telegraph already existed. Transportation to get there, how- 
ever, proved to be convoluted. He took a train to Louisville, 
changed cars there, and then rode back across the Ohio River 
to New Albany to wait more than four hours for a connection 
to Corydon Junction. “Hot and dusty and smoky” though the 
long trip was, the artist exclaimed in a letter to his sister that 
there was “good stuff to paint and sketch.”*! He praised the 


town’s preservation of old trees, and wrote down the history 
of the Constitution Elm, a politically significant tree which 
still stood at that time. 

Deciding to stay longer, Forsyth invited several of his stu- 
dents to join him and requested that more art supplies and his 
subscription to the Indianapolis News be sent to the Kintner 
Hotel. Typically impatient, he wrote several days later, “What 
under the sun is the matter with everybody? I have not seen a 
paper or had a letter from anyone since I left home a week ago. 
This is Corydon, Harrison County, Indiana, not in Kentucky 
nor Iowa & a letter ought to get to me in 24 hours at most!”* 

Among the students who arrived to paint with Forsyth in 
Corydon was Julia Sharpe, who had captured his attention, 
not only for her accomplished artwork but also as a love inter- 
est. She’d been a classmate of Forsyth’s in John Love-Gookin’s 
first Indiana School of Art from 1877 to 1878. A treasured pos- 
session of Julia’s became one of Forsyth’s Corydon sketch- 
books, in which he dedicated each page to her, and after her 
departure for The Art Students League in New York the fol- 
lowing fall, he wrote nine poems to her, including: 


“Then you might know by your own hearts beating 
That I who love you sent you my greeting 

In the dawn of the year across the snow 

With passionate longing for you—although 


Unseen—in thought you would find me warmly near 


To you—my dear.” 


But Julia had moved on. Her rigorous studies at the Art 
League and at William Merritt Chase’s School of Art, com- 
bined with an active social life, dimmed whatever infatuation 
she may have had for her former teacher. 

Meanwhile, the Society of Western Artists’ circuit had been 
determined for the inaugural exhibition and circulars were 
sent out with instructions for submission of artwork. Some- 
how Forsyth did not receive them, and Meakin wrote, “That 
is a pretty good joke on the Vice-President, leaving him out 
that way. I sent Steele a lot of circulars for the Indiana artists 
but I suppose he must have taken it for granted that I had sent 
to you also—I am sorry if you have been in ignorance all this 
time of much that is going on but you will easily understand, 


I hope, just how such mistakes can occur.”** 


Just before the Society’s initial exhibition, Forsyth opened 
a solo show of fifteen oil paintings and nineteen watercolors 
titled “Ancient Corydon,” sponsored by the Century Club at 
the Denison Hotel. Although he hadn’t attended the opening 
on December 8, Tom Hibben saw the exhibition and extended 
an olive branch to Forsyth. He wrote, “You will receive so 
much praise that I feel it hardly necessary to add anything 
of my own—But I must say I felt proud of you—it is a great 
showing, and especially pleasing to me to see you take sucha 
big stride forward. You seem to have advanced so very much 
in every way. You must at last feel satisfaction.”*® 

By mid-winter, Forsyth was eager to impress another in- 
dividual. He was invited to an event by one of his students, 
Alice Atkinson, in late January, 1887. Apparently on crutches 
from a recent mishap, Forsyth declined the invitation but 
asked Alice to meet him that afternoon or the following 
morning.*° 

During the launching of the first Society of Western Artists’ 
traveling exhibition in 1897, the nation, as well as the Middle 
West, was experiencing yet another economic depression. But 
the Society’s initial momentum carried their plans forward. 
The large inaugural exhibition in December of 1896 began its 
circuit in Chicago, garnering national reviews and no little 
consternation from the established Eastern shows.” 

At the second annual meeting of the Society’s charter mem- 
bers, which convened at the Grand Hotel in Indianapolis on 
March 9, 1897, Frank Duveneck and William Forsyth were re- 
elected president and vice-president. Methven and Schreiber 
were replaced by Charles Francis Brown as secretary and 
F. P. Paulus as treasurer. Although the meeting grappled 
with organizing the second annual exhibition circuit, the 
first annual show was just opening in Indianapolis,** where 
it linked conveniently to the Art Association of Indianapolis’ 
fourteenth annual exhibition, and they become one and the 
same.*? 

Although Forsyth had become known for his volatile tem- 
perament, he enjoyed people. He didn’t play politics well, or 
kowtow to some important community leaders, but he was a 
loyal friend to Munich colleagues and his serious art students, 
staying in touch with them long after their lives had separated 
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them. His gregarious personality and biting sense of humor 
ensured an array of friends and acquaintances. 

Forsyth loved being in the limelight on social occasions. 
For the inaugural exhibition in Indianapolis, he collaborated 
with Otto Stark and Indianapolis Art Association board mem- 
ber Carl H. Lieber to mark the occasion. They planned an 
exclusive social event to follow the day-long official meeting 
of the Society.°° 

Organized to mix artists and possible patrons, they in- 
vited important Indianapolis citizens, such as Indianapolis 
News reporter Hilton U. Brown (1859-1958), architects Ber- 
nard Vonnegut (1856-1908) and Louis H. Gibson (born 1854), 
Tom Hibben, novelist Booth Tarkington (1869-1946), and Dr. 
Alembert W. Brayton (1848-1926). The “Evening in Bohemia” 
at the Deutsche House combined warm camaraderie and in- 
formal speeches, with Forsyth presiding as the master of cer- 
emonies. One of the talks, delivered by Dr. Brayton, lauded 
art supporters such as Herman Lieber and John Herron, and 
recognized the contributions of artists Steele, Forsyth, Ad- 
ams, Stark, and Gruelle for “warming into activity” the com- 
munity’s awareness of art. 

Continuing his strenuous teaching schedule at the Indiana 
School of Art, Forsyth also gave lectures to local clubs and 
organizations and served on art selection committees. In addi- 
tion to exhibiting with the Society of Western Artists, sixteen 
of his paintings were included in an “Exhibition of Recent 
Works of Home Artists,” sponsored by the Art Association of 
Indianapolis in the Propyleum. 

A few years before the founding of the early Brown County 
Art Colony, instigated by the discovery trip in 1900 by Adolph 
Robert Shulz (1870-1928) from Chicago, Forsyth and an artist 
friend from New York®? decided to explore the area. On July 
15, 1897, they took a train to Columbus, Indiana, where they 
hired a double rig and driver to traverse the twenty miles over 
hill and dale to Nashville. 


FACING. Portrait of Alice by William Forsyth, 
ca. 1897, oil on canvas, 11.75" X 9.75". 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar, 
photograph by Ben Sklar. 


Forsyth’s feelings for Alice Atkinson had intensified, and 
he wrote a descriptive letter interspersed with tender endear- 
ments to his sweetheart, who was staying with her brother 
in Ohio for the summer. “The scenery was very attractive— 
for the most part hilly—something like the drive we took to 
Bloomington only more so & minus your sweet delightful self 
which was the principle attraction there. But yesterday all the 
delight was in the landscape & would no more than get inter- 
ested in it than a memory of you would flash across my mind 
& possess me & with a gulp in my throat I would realize that 
you my dearest were so far away from me... 

A good part of the way it was really fine . .. The long fine 
lines of the hills swept up to the sky. The forests, farms & 
climbing roads with here and there a lonely house on a hill 
top or among the trees—made many pictures ... As we got 
deeper into the hills the country got wilder and wilder & the 
woods were greater than the farms. Now and then we passed 
a lonely cabin, poor looking & forsaken.”*? 

Arriving in Nashville in the early afternoon, the two artists 
easily found a place to stay. They then went exploring and met 
several locals “who are real original Hoosiers & no mistake. 
The principle occupation seems to be loafing—the purest kind 
of loafing—just for the loafing sake . . . I really don’t see how 
they keep body and soul together—for one who works there 
are ten who seem to do nothing... On the whole the people 
treated us very well. We had good weather for most of the time 
& a pleasant busy time. [But] I’d be afraid . . . that if I stayed 
there a great while I’d become as lazy & good-for-nothing as 
the true inhabitants.”°* 

The two artists returned by hack to Morgantown, where 
they caught the train back to Indianapolis. “I came home to 
your letters my dear, dear Alice & I'm so glad to hear from 
you—lI love you Oh so much! I miss you more dreadfully at 
home than I do away! I don’t know what I shall do till I am 
with you again. The whole town is full of you. Everywhere I go 
I can see you & hear you everyplace & yet it is so lonesome.”°° 

In the early fall, Forsyth arranged a trip to Cedar Farm, 
owned by James Kintner, on a horseshoe bend of the Ohio 
River across from Rock Haven, Kentucky. Intent upon taking 
Alice, he also invited his two sisters, Elizabeth and Alice, to 
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Cedar Farm, front of mansion ca. 1955. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 


come along, ostensibly to serve as informal chaperones. The 
four took a train to Louisville, then boarded a ferry to churn 
down-river to the Cedar Farm landing. 

Forsyth had heard of Cedar Farm through Sallie Kint- 
ner Jones, a woman he’d met while staying in Corydon the 
previous summer. Sallie was the wife of a first cousin of Ja- 
cob Lamb Kintner (1807-1870), who had purchased twenty- 
seven hundred acres on the Ohio River and built an ante- 
bellum plantation-style complex in 1837. Impressed by the 
grand riverfront homes along the Mississippi when he’d trav- 
eled by boat to New Orleans, Kintner built his Classic Revival 
three-story mansion, featuring massive columns both in front 
and back. 

Cedar Farm proved to be an ideal place for an artist. A va- 
riety of paintable scenes, from intimate vignettes of women 
gathering eggs, to architectural renderings of the impressive 


house, captured Forsyth’s interest. Then managed by Jacob’s 
son, James Kintner, the pleasant retreat was known for its hos- 
pitality, good food, and beautiful setting. Residents sitting on 
the front balconies enjoyed an impressive view through mani- 
cured rows of tall red cedars to the forested bluffs of Kentucky 
across the Ohio. 

“Early accounts of Cedar Farm describe a colorful nine- 
teenth century lifestyle. Relatives and friends flocked to the 
farm for weeks in summer, and they were followed in the fall 
by twenty-five men hired for the harvest ... When the house 
was full, male guests moved to the school building which tem- 
porarily became a men’s dormitory.”*” Forsyth reported that, 
when he visited, there were at least twelve house guests, in 
addition to the eight Kintner family members. 

When his sisters left to return to their school teaching du- 
ties in Indianapolis, Forsyth and Alice, accompanied by Mrs. 
James Kintner, took the ferry to Louisville. They were married 
in the Grace Episcopal Church on October 14.°* Returning to 
Cedar Farm, they both painted on their honeymoon, inspired 
by fall splendor and the distant blue hills of Kentucky. 

Carl H. Lieber (1866-1929), who was handling the sale of 
Forsyth’s sketches at the Lieber Emporium, wrote his congrat- 
ulations to the happy couple, but also conveyed disheartening 
news that the Indiana School of Art was suspending opera- 
tions due to lack of subscriptions. He offered the use of the 
school’s casts and easels, if Forsyth wished to conduct private 
classes. “There seem to me to be enough young people inquir- 
ing for you to give you a good class now and I believe you could 
count pretty safely on a successful winter of teaching. “5° 

Forsyth understandably procrastinated returning to India- 
napolis. He painted across the river in Rock Haven, Kentucky, 
as well as numerous subjects on Cedar Farm. His wife Alice, 
when still in the student mode, painted alongside her new hus- 
band, capturing the architecture of the Kintner Mansion and 
creating small landscapes. In a letter to his brother Johnny, 
Forsyth wrote, “From a business point of view I should have 
been home before this, but there are several reasons why I 
haven't come. A school doesn’t do much good before the holi- 
days . . . Just about pays the rent & as for selling anything but 
the cheaper kind of pictures, there is no chance in the world... 


This year I feel a greater reluctance for leaving than ever 
before & it weighs upon & makes me blue to think that I must 
leave it all. The Lord knows when I shall have another chance 
to live the life I like here—for I have a fear that after this it 
will not be so easy for me to get away for the summer like 
I have done this year . . . Some [of the work] I know is good 
but whether it is better or more saleable than last year I can’t 


Toward Sunset by William Forsyth, 1897, 


watercolor on paper, 15" X 21". 
Private collection, 


photograph by Kendall Reeves. 


tell... I've done no figures at all & I am worried for they sell 
where landscapes won't & yet I like the landscape so well that 
I can't leave it alone.”®° 

Forsyth’s time at Cedar Farm, like Adams’ temporary resi- 
dence at Prairie Dell, and Steele’s breakthrough in Vernon, 
was considered by art historian Martin Krause to be a pivotal 
time in his artistic advance.*! 
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Cedar Farm Mansion and Wash House 
by Alice Atkinson Forsyth, 1897, 

oil on canvas, 9" x 6". 

Private collection, photograph 

by Kendall Reeves. 
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View from Barn by William Forsyth, 
1897, watercolor on paper, 16" x 22". 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar, 
photograph by Ben Sklar. 
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Creating a Market for Landscapes 


Fall 1897—Summer 1904 


pP ART OF HIS RELUCTANCE TO RETURN TO THE CITY 
had to have been Forsyth’s tender romance with his new 
bride. Alice Atkinson, eighteen years her husband’s junior, was 
bornin Oxford in Benton County, Indiana, on May 5, 1872. Her 
ancestors were Quakers who emigrated from England to 
America in 1699 and originally settled in Philadelphia. Lat- 
er moving to Clinton County in Ohio, Alice’s grandfather, 
Thomas Atkinson (1806-92), went to Benton County to herd 
cattle in 1830. He liked the area and returned with his fam- 
ily eighteen years later. Two of his twelve children, Cephas 
and Robert Atkinson (1826-81), bought acreage and thrived 
as farmers. They founded the town of Atkinson (now extinct), 
which became an important shipping station for the Big Four 
railway. 

After his first wife’s early death, Robert Atkinson married a 
widow, Nancy Crosson, and they had seven children together. 
Alice was the fifth child, and the youngest died in infancy. 
Combined with children from both her parents’ previous mar- 
riages, the family included thirteen children who lived.’ 

Robert Atkinson died at age fifty-five in 1881, and seven 
years later, when Alice was sixteen, her mother also died. Da- 
vid, her next older brother, was appointed guardian for herself 
and her brother Curtis. Arrangements were made for Alice to 
attend St. Mary’s Hall, an Episcopal boarding school in India- 
napolis, where she spent the next four years. 


When Alice finished her studies and David graduated from 
Indiana University in Bloomington, the two siblings moved 
to Chicago.” David studied law at the University of Chica- 
go, and Alice entered the art school of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, where she studied with John H. Vanderpoel (1857- 
1911) and Frederick W. Freer (1849-1908). In addition to her art 
classes, Alice volunteered at Hull House, a settlement house 
that offered social, educational, and artistic programs for re- 
cently arrived European immigrants. It was an opportune 
time to be living in Chicago, despite the economic depression, 
and Alice visited the Palace of Fine Arts at the 1893 World’s 
Fair. 

According to family lore, Alice’s father, Robert Atkinson, 
had accumulated a small fortune in land and money, which 
likely paid for the education of his three youngest children? 
While Alice and David lived in Chicago, they checked the 
commodities market almost daily to see how their crop prices 
were faring. 

Alice moved back to Indiana in 1896 and taught art at Vin- 
cennes College. She quickly realized, however, that teaching 
did not interest her, and she relocated to Indianapolis at age 
twenty-five to study at the Indiana School of Art with William 
Forsyth. 

Returning to Indianapolis after their prolonged honey- 
moon in the fall of 1897, William and Alice moved in with 


Forsyth’s parents and his three siblings in the 1875 Italianate 
house at 938 Fletcher Street, and Forsyth began teaching pri- 
vate classes in the Union Trust Building downtown. Accus- 
tomed to a large family as a young girl, Alice reveled in the 
constant activity of Forsyth’s extended family. 


Cedar Farm by William Forsyth, 1898, 
oil on canvas, 18" x 24", 

Collection of Dr. and Mrs. John Rapp, 
photograph by Kendall Reeves. 


The second annual “Exhibit of Summer Work of Indiana 
Artists,” sponsored by the Art Association of Indianapolis, 
filled the walls at the Propylaeum from January 15 through 22, 
1898. Forsyth’s eighteen oil paintings and nineteen watercol- 
ors all represented landscapes from Cedar Farm. 
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The exhibit prompted outspoken opinions in Indianapo- 
lis, perhaps due to the Hoosier Group’s newfound acclaim. 
The Indianapolis News writer Louis H. Gibson, accusing lo- 
cal citizens of lacking an appreciation “of what is best in life,” 
criticized the lack of patronage for Indiana painters, an eternal 
sore point for the self-supporting artists.* A few days later in 
the same newspaper, accomplished figure painter Otto Stark 
complained about the limited number of figure paintings 
among the plethora of landscapes.° 

T. C. Steele, speaking as a representative of the Art Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, wrote a letter to the editor scolding the 
city’s residents for their lackluster attendance at the Indiana 
show’ Adjacent to Steele’s letter, a reaction to Gibson’s dia- 
tribe appeared “in defense of the public.” Signed “Just Smith” 
to represent a layman’s viewpoint, the writer remarked: 


“I believe that the present exhibition of pictures strikes the average 
citizen as being somewhat monotonous, both in subject and in treat- 
ment. The constant sounding of the same note dulls our sense of its 
beauty. ... A broad expanse of field, with stubble, is a pleasing sight 
to most of us, but would it not have more interest if the artist had not 
driven out of sight the sheep that were grazing in it, and which were 
part of it? Is it possible that these elements were left out because they 


would have required careful drawing?” 


As attention focused on the Hoosier Group and their mis- 
sion to paint Indiana, criticism about the similarity of their 
works appeared. At the close of the Indiana exhibition, an 
individual signed only “Art Association Member” in the In- 
dianapolis News acidly declared, “The Hoosier Group is fast 
becoming one man. They are coming so close in style that the 
Art Association might make up the deficit by giving a party— 
mixing up pictures together and offering a prize to the clever 
person who could successfully sort them out.” 
William Forsyth reacted publicly within three days. 


That the original members of the ‘Hoosier Group’ have [the courage 
of their convictions] no one who has cared to note their exhibitions 
year by year can for a moment doubt. In the face of indifference, if not 
adverse public opinion and against discouraging circumstances, they 
have kept patiently on, confident that at some time they will find an 


audience and friends if their work is deserving. 


Especially affronted that his painting subjects were lumped 
together with those of Steele and Adams, Forsyth indignantly 
explained that he was 150 miles from his comrades 


and saw neither a picture nor an artist for nearly six months.... 
The Hoosier school—and it is a school—is animated by a spirit of 
sympathy, begotten here in Indiana. We are in the country at the same 
time of the year, and the effects prevalent at that time are greatly alike. 
Consequently if a group of painters work under the same conditions 
they must necessarily paint the things they see, and the result is un- 


avoidably a certain superficial—but only a superficial—likeness.” 


J. Ottis Adams, who preferred to stay in the background, 
wrote a placating letter to Forsyth offering a more upbeat view 
of the Hoosier School criticism. 


I don’t feel as bad about the criticisms as you seem to, although I 
think there is some truth in them. If we really worked alike would it 
be acrime?... Would we not be more likely to be recognized by the 
art world in general than if we displayed less individuality and more 
merit? 

Understand I am not advocating this similarity of working. I 
believe with you that we must fight against it, but at the same time 
I don’t think it such a great fault. ... I have faith in the scheme that 
Steele and I have to continue [the] same housing and more I don’t 
believe you would loose [sic] anything if you would come to the 
same neighborhood and do likewise. Artists have lived and worked 


together before us and not lost their individuality and are we so 
10 
? 


damned weak that we dare not trust ourselves 

In fact, the Hoosier Group was the only body of artists 
among the Western Artists with a label and common ideal. 
Whether or not they totally agreed upon their strategy, all of 
the men except Richard Gruelle devoted much time and en- 
ergy to creating a market for Indiana landscapes and ensuring 
the success of the Society of Western Artists. 

In addition to teaching his winter and spring classes in 1898, 
Forsyth entered several regional and national exhibitions, in- 
cluding the Society of American Artists and the American 
Watercolor Society annuals in New York, the Art Institute of 
Chicago’s annual exhibitions (both regular and the watercolor 
exhibits), Cincinnati Art Museum’s Fifth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, and the Omaha Trans-Mississippi and In- 
ternational Exposition. 


While Forsyth was experiencing renewed energy, person- 
ally and creatively, Steele and Adams threw caution to the 
wind and purchased the “old Butler house” in Brookville, In- 
diana. They had painted scenic Whitewater valley the two 
previous summers and were charmed by the small town’s 
hilly terrain and sparkling river. They quickly renovated the 
nineteen-room house, and Steele’s wife, Libbie, named it the 
Hermitage, as a quiet artists’ retreat. North and south wings 
for each artist’s bedrooms and studio were added, and a com- 
mon library/living room and dining area in the center pro- 
vided space for shared meals and socializing. Rocking chairs 
ona long riverview porch invited evening conversations while 
listening to the whippoorwills. 

Unable to stay away from Cedar Farm, Forsyth and Alice 
returned in late spring 1898 to spend the entire summer. Sev- 
eral of Forsyth’s students joined them. “Besides sketching and 
painting every day, they swam, boated, built huge fires on the 
beach at night, and made candy. The young ladies, much to 
Mr. Forsyth’s disapproval, taking in a farm dance or two.”"" 

Alice, who had become the subject for many of Forsyth’s 
paintings, was ill for a short time, and Forsyth wrote one of 
his periodically dark letters to his sister Elizabeth. “Not a bit of 
luck comes my way in spite of work & work & work & everyone 
against me. There is something about me that puts people— 
even those I help—against me & I wish God would show me 
a little bit of light. I keep jolly on the surface most of the time 
& hope I'll win out at last —but it’s hard sometimes.”!” 

Accustomed to his brother’s mercurial temperament and 
tendency to procrastinate, Johnnie wrote to Forsyth in late 
September: “Do you remember the date of the [Society of 
Western Artists] meeting at Detroit? I think it comes near the 
middle of October and you had better come home in plenty of 
time to attend the meeting if you are going to act as Secretary."* 
Now don’t put it off so long that you will be late as usual. ... Did 
[your sister] Alice write you a long letter about those watercol- 
ors at the school house? If she did, don’t you go and put your 
foot in it by making a great big fuss about their staying at No. 28. 
You have enough enemies now without making any more.”'* 
Forsyth did not make it to the Detroit annual meeting and 


exhibition opening, although he entered four oil paintings and 
three watercolors in the third annual circuit. 

On Groundhog Day 1899, Dorothy Forsyth was born. She 
shared her birthday with Libbie Steele, who wrote a charming 
congratulatory note: “I know that life is all the more beauti- 
ful to you now that this precious little girl has come to share 
it with you and she’ll be a little Queen among you. I can see 
her father on his knees to her. . . . Rigid rules fly away when 
love steps in, and little Dorothy will be ruled by that, or I don’t 
know her father and mother.”’* 

Upset by the board of regents’ handling of the selection of 
sculptors for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, Forsyth 
fired off a nine-page letter to the Indianapolis News editor. He 
wrote that the board “exhibits a depth of ignorance or an ut- 
ter contempt of the usual and proper methods of procedure 
in obtaining competition for art works of public importance.” 
The regents had failed to advertise nationally, and the design- 
er, Bruno Schmitz, had already selected an artist who, much 
to Forsyth’s chagrin, was not even an American. The letter 
was so vitriolic that the editor, Charles Williams, refused to 
publish it. 

In the summer of 1899, Steele traveled to Tennessee with 
his wife and daughter in hopes of easing his wife’s tubercu- 
losis, and he offered his Brookville studio for Forsyth’s use. 
Alice and the baby joined him there in mid-August, where 
they shared the Hermitage with Adams. A doting father, For- 
syth regaled his family in Indianapolis with letters filled with 
detailed descriptions of baby Dorothy, whom he called “Hon- 
ey Bug.” “A mighty good baby,” he wrote. “She flings herself 
around and ‘swipes’ things whenever she gets a chance. She is 
quick as a flash, but she isn’t quick enough to get a fly though 
she is always trying. . . . She’s tickled to death when we see a 
horse and nearly jumps out of one’s arms to get to it.”!” 

Describing Brookville as “the most beautiful hill country 
I’ve ever seen anywhere,” Forsyth enjoyed ideal weather and 
worked productively. In addition to numerous watercolors, 
Forsyth produced a considerable number of oil paintings, fin- 
ishing each one in a few outings. He lamented that he needed 
transportation to reach many tantalizing subjects. Hearing 
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Two Women Gathering Eggs 

by William Forsyth, 1897, 

watercolor on paper, 16" X 22". 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar, 
photograph by Ben Sklar. 


The Forsyths were obviously cat lovers. 


Family photo, left to right; brother Johnnie, 
sister Alice Isabel, Forsyth’s mother, sister 
Elizabeth, Alice Atkinson Forsyth holding 
Dorothy, and William Forsyth, 1899. 
Indiana Historical Society, Mo6o1. 
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that Steele had returned to Indianapolis in early September, 
he worried that his Brookville stay would be shortened by his 
host’s arrival."® 

But Steele’s letter of September 20 indicated that he would 
be staying in the city, likely due to his wife’s failing health. He 
wrote, “Very glad you have enjoyed the Hermitage. Don’t burn 
it down with your big fires. ... Yes the Artist at the Hermitage 
needs a horse and wagon. Use one of my vehicles and borrow 
a horse, or pull [the] wagon yourself and cultivate muscle.” 
All humor aside, Steele expressed displeasure with Forsyth’s 
decision to skip sending paintings to the Society of American 
Artists’ annual exhibit. 


In this I think you are wrong. Think it over again. . . . The eastern 
men have very little good opinion of Western art and will give scant 
justice to western pictures. Meakin said he found New Yorkers very 
provincial, taking no interest in art outside their own city....SoI 
expect the western members will have to fight for every picture they 
get in. But the point is... we want something to fight for; something 
worthy to be recognized & something that has the western note in it. 
Now this is found in the landscape more than anything else. . . . There 
is more spontaneity, freshness, and genuine color and out-of-doors 
feeling many times over in the western work. ... I am glad Adams is 
going to send something and think you ought to without fail. You have 


nothing to fear, have always been hung well at the Society, ? and your 


work is needed in a representative collection from the west? 


Staying in Brookville until mid-November, Forsyth was 
either unconvinced or unable to get paintings to the New York 
exhibition. As temperatures dropped, the Hermitage revealed 
its failings as a year-round dwelling. Heat from fireplaces in 
the common area didn’t reach the barnlike studio spaces. 
Moving their beds into the heated room, Alice mastered the 
art of fireplace cooking with a built-in crane, rather than using 
the gasoline stove in the kitchen. Unwilling to deal with bor- 
rowed horses, Forsyth and Adams painted near the Hermit- 
age, where the scenery was “stunning.””! 

Libbie Steele died on November 14 at age forty-nine, just a 
few days after her husband’s return from serving on the jury 
of selection for American paintings to be included in the 1900 
Paris Universal Exposition. Her death was a blow for Steele, 
who depended upon her for inspiration, criticism, and loving 
support. 


After accompanying Alice and Dorothy to Indianapolis, 
Forsyth attended the fourth annual meeting of the Society of 
Western Artists in St. Louis on November 25. Returning to 
his teaching routine, coaching out-of-town students through 
correspondence, giving lectures to various organizations, and 
donating paintings to public schools, Forsyth tirelessly pro- 
moted Indiana art to the general public. 

His continuing infatuation, along with Steele and Adams, 
with Brookville inspired his return in the fall of 1900. He and 
his family boarded at the La Rues’ since Steele, still grieving 
from the loss of his wife, occupied his own studio. 

Despite Forsyth’s resistance, the three Hoosier Group 
painters influenced one another significantly. During their 
Brookville “white period,” they typically covered the blank 
canvas with white, then applied local landscape colors into the 
wet underpainting. This technique may have been initiated by 
Steele’s exposure to European impressionism at the Chicago 
World’s Fair?’ 

In letters to Johnnie, Forsyth lamented that he hadn't got- 
ten to Brookville earlier to paint more. “How many water- 
colors I have I can’t tell but certainly more in quantity than 
quality. I doubt if so far they equal last season’s work. ... I am 
bothered a good deal about coming home to vote. I want to 
vote for McKinley very much—not so much because I wor- 
ship him but because I want... to help settle for good & all that 
blatant fraud Bryan & that collection of all round jack asses 
called the Democratic party.” 

He missed his opportunity to help reelect McKinley, wait- 
ing again to return with his family to Indianapolis until mid- 
November. All of Indianapolis mourned the loss of former 
president Benjamin Harrison in early 1901. A committed Re- 
publican, Forsyth no doubt participated in the city’s bereave- 
ment. The following September, McKinley was assassinated 
and succeeded by Vice President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Forsyth’s enthusiasm for Brookville sparked his search for 
a suitable place to buy. He corresponded with Adams for sev- 
eral months about an available thirty-acre tract, even to the 
point of considering a $100 down payment, but he gave up on 
the idea and returned to Corydon for the 1901 fall painting 
season. With Alice and Dorothy in tow, his enthusiasm for his 


old haunt revived. “Here I am installed at least temporarily in 
one of the best places... that I have ever had the luck to come 
upon. Hill, flatland & a creek that makes a picture at every 
turn & so entirely different in every way from what I have been 
painting of recent years that it is practically a new country for 
me.””* His buoyancy was only mildly dampened by a mix-up 
in the delivery of a box containing all of his clothing and art 


Brookville by William Forsyth, 

ca. 1899, oil on canvas, 16" X 23". 
Collection of Dr. and Mrs. John Rapp, 
photograph by Kendall Reeves. 


supplies. After castigating his brother for mismanagement, 
it was discovered that Forsyth had failed to pay the express 
charges in advance or to give clear directions. 

After returning to the city, Forsyth exhibited several Co- 
rydon paintings at H. Lieber Company’s “Summer Place” ex- 
hibit. Tom Hibben wrote in early December, “Went to see the 


pictures and was greatly pleased. You are seeing things with 
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William Forsyth sitting on stump, 


possibly in Madison or Hanover, ca. 1904, 
Indiana Historical Society, Mo6g1. 


much more poetry... than [you] have before and keeping up 
your strong grip on things at the same time.” 

Forsyth responded: “The sight of [your letter] reassures 
me, for I had begun to think my old Tommy had given me 
the [good-bye] at last like many another of the old days. But I 
was glad to see it was not so. . . . There are no friends like old 
friends if one can keep them or they can keep you. . . . Thank 
you very much for the words of encouragement. I can’t tell you 


how much I feel them. . . . I have a great deal to contend with 


& a number of active enemies placed just where they can do 
the most damage. ... Sometimes I think of taking to the pen 
as auxiliary to the brush. I’ve a lot of stuff & people keep urg- 
ing me but I hesitate to leave the field while I can still stand 
and see.””® 

Hibben immediately replied, “I think extremely well of 
the ‘Literary’ scheme and would like very much when I re- 
turn [from New York] to have alittle talk with you on the sub- 
ject. ... I can put my hands on nearly all of the letters you wrote 
when you were abroad and would be very glad to have you 
make use of them in any way you might see fit.... I was always 
divided in my admiration for your talent between the ‘letter 
press’ and the ‘illustrations.’ I still have the same faith.””” Un- 
fortunately, Hibben’s assessment was not shared by McClure’s 
Magazine, which rejected Forsyth’s fiction proposal. 

With students in tow, Forsyth returned to Corydon in the 
fall of 1902. He wrote to his sister Elizabeth that rain was forc- 
ing them all to work from the porch, with Honey Bug playing 
there as well. He said that Miss Lucy Taggart had done some 
good work, although his own “didn’t amount to much.””* Typ- 
ically reluctant to end his fall painting, Forsyth wrote, “The 
outdoor life grows on me year by year . . . [and] it’s harder for 
me to break away & come home to the stuffy life of the city. 
It’s the next thing to prison for me to think of the long dark 
months of winter with its monotonous rounds, its colds, its 
worries & discouragements & the thousand petty meanness’s 
& enmities of enemies & rivals.”’® 

In Indianapolis, the John Herron Art Institute, located in 
Steele’s old studio at 16th and Pennsylvania Streets, began its 
first classes with ten pupils that fall. Adams was the instruc- 
tor of drawing and painting, Steele’s son Brandt (Rembrandt 
Theodore Steele, 1870-1965) taught nature study and its ap- 
plication to design, and Alfred B. Lyon was the ornamental 
modeling and carving teacher. 

Forsyth continued his private classes in the downtown 
Union Trust building to make ends meet. The Hoosier Group 
was the envy of artists from other midwestern cities for its rec- 
ognizable name and talented “members,” but Indiana citizens’ 
infrequent purchases provided little support. Perhaps today 
Forsyth’s annual depressions following his joyous summer 


plein air jaunts would be diagnosed as seasonal affective dis- 
order, but he had good reason to be discouraged about the 
continuing lack of painting sales in the state where he had 
chosen to paint and reside. 

The lack of his art’s salability was not due to inferior qual- 
ity. Forsyth’s colleagues consistently praised his work. L. H. 
Meakin, who viewed Forsyth’s paintings at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum’s Tenth Annual Exhibition of American Art in the 
spring of 1903, complimented him on his recent efforts and 
wrote that his work was “distinctly in advance of anything 
you have done.”?° 

A student who had painted with Forsyth on outings around 
and near Indianapolis in the early 1900s,°! Clifton Wheeler 
(1883-1953), became a close friend and moral supporter. He 
wrote from New York, “I see no reason why you should not 
make a hit with your watercolors here.”*” Wheeler, who re- 
turned to his hometown of Mooresville, Indiana in summers, 
encouraged Forsyth to visit, reminding him that the inter- 
urban on Kentucky Avenue in Indianapolis left hourly for 
Mooresville. 

Buta friend of Mrs. Tom Hibben, Jane Sutton, enticed For- 
syth with a more appealing offer of room and board in Pleas- 
ant Hill, Kentucky. Despite the recent birth of their second 
daughter, Constance, on August 18, Forsyth and Alice, with 
the new baby and Dorothy as well as several students, traveled 
to the Shakertown complex in early October 1903. 

All of Alice’s attention was focused on the infant, so Bug 
necessarily accompanied Forsyth’s daily sketching forays. In 
addition to his distracting care giving, the artist complained 
in a letter to his family that the noise and commotion of many 
other boarders disturbed him. Claiming that he was “stretched 
almost to the breaking point,” he found the new territory chal- 
lenging to paint. “My work is seriously hampered,” he wrote. 
“The character of the country is so entirely different from what 
I am accustomed to working in that it comes awkward to me 
& I can’t get it easily like at Corydon.”*? 

Always interested in politics and the culture of an area, For- 
syth went to see a “Kentucky election” in early November. “A 
crowd of men & dogs and horses, a good many colored men 


among them, standing around. ... Many visits to sheds around 
the corner likely to gain votes. . . . It’s plain to be seen that the 
whites never mean the blacks to use their full power at the 
polls or accept them as equals however well educated. ... The 
race question is a vital one & is the subject of talk everywhere 
on all occasions. The subject looms large & will grow even 
larger,” he predicted.** 

His sojourn into Kentucky was to be the only season that 
Forsyth painted outside the borders of Indiana until his later 
years. Like Steele, he believed that Indiana provided enough 
subject material for a lifetime. After returning to Indianapolis, 
Forsyth attended the annual meeting and exhibition opening 
of the Society of Western Artists in Chicago on December 19. 
Although the Eighth Annual Exhibit did not stop in India- 
napolis, Forsyth entered five pieces. 

No doubt like most American artists, his best works went to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Beginning early in 1904, 
the regional juries of selection met in the cities of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis to select the American paint- 
ings. In St. Louis, where Forsyth participated as a juror, fewer 
than 100 of 1,000 paintings made the cut. “It is a matter of 
pride that one fifth of these came from our own state,” Steele 
later wrote.’ 

Forsyth exhibited three oils and three watercolors in the 
American exhibition and six oil paintings in the Indiana 
Building. His oil painting Late Afternoon (or Late Summer) 
received a bronze medal and In the Afternoon, a watercolor, 
was awarded a silver medal. Both were scenes of Kentucky. 

Numerous letters from friends and colleagues congratu- 
lated the artist for his significant honors. Not averse to blow- 
ing his own horn, Forsyth boasted about the exhibitions to 
Mrs. Johnston of the Richmond Art Association: “Of the 
nineteen [paintings] selected from Indiana, more than a third 
were mine, nearly twice as many as any other artist from this 
state.”*° 

In July 1904, Forsyth took his growing family to Major's 
Crossing in Martinsville, where they stayed at the Walls’ farm. 
Bug and Constance entertained themselves by playing with 
the chickens while their father sketched and painted. 
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Major’s Crossing, Martinsville 

by William Forsyth, 1904, 

oil on board, 18" x 24". 

Collection of Flanner and Buchanan, 


photograph by Kendall Reeves. 
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Independent Painting 


Cia HIS NOTABLE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
Exposition awards, Forsyth successfully sold a few land- 
scapes, including On the Kentucky River and a couple of paint- 
ings displayed at the Lieber Galleries. In early 1906 the Louis 
Katz Art Gallery in New York City wrote, wishing to one 


iate an agreement to sell some of his work.’ 

Along with improving sales, Forsyth 
consistently donated or partially donated 
paintings to schools, including the Bluff- 
ton Public School, Garfield Public School 
in Richmond, Gary Public Schools, and 
Manual Training School in Indianapolis. 
He also gifted paintings to various or- 
ganizations and individuals, such as the 
Orphans’ Asylum, the Art Association of 
Indianapolis, and James Whitcomb Riley 
(who was ill), and to celebrate marriages 
and anniversaries. For his seasonal excur- 
sion in 1905, Forsyth returned to Martins- 
ville in August, then moved due east about 
thirty-five miles to Waldron, in Shelby 


County, to sketch and paint colorful foliage.” 

The John Herron Art Institute and Museum, under the 
purview of the Art Association of Indianapolis, outgrew its 
housing at Steele’s previous residence at 16th and Pennsylvania 


While Teaching 
1905—1923 


Streets and launched plans for a completely new building on 
the same grounds. News of the construction reached Clifton 
Wheeler, who was studying in New York. He wrote, “Big talk 
about what is going to happen when the Herron Museum is 
built. ee Henry Potthast (1857-1927)] thought that Indy 


would be the ‘Paris of aie the same 
way that Cincinnati is.” 

In April 1905, upon Steele’s recom- 
mendation, the trustees of the Art Asso- 
ciation chose William Henry Fox* as the 
first director of the Herron Art Institute 
and Museum. He was to oversee construc- 
tion of the new building as well as provide 
leadership and vision for the city’s art 
community. At the conclusion of Herron’s 
1905-1906 school year, he hired William 
Forsyth to replace J. Ottis Adams, who re- 
tired to pursue his own artwork full-time 
in Brookville. At age fifty-one, Forsyth’s 
well-developed teaching and mentoring 
experience made his job rewarding. He 


enjoyed young people, loved to lecture and share his strong 
opinions, and benefited from constant exposure to new ideas. 

Regular income from teaching at Herron, combined with 
the fact that Alice was pregnant with their third daughter, 


ABOVE. Forsyth House in Irvington 


with daughters in yard, ca. 1914. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 


FACING. William Forsyth ca. 1907, 
Indiana Historical Society, Mo691. 


motivated Alice and William to search for a home of their 
own. Still living in the Forsyth family home at 938 Fletcher 
along with William’s three siblings and aging mother, the art- 
ist and his family needed room to expand. They found an ideal 
place at 15 South Emerson Avenue in Irvington and moved in 
the early springt Evelyn was born on May 8, 1906. 

The rambling nine-room house stood on the corner of 
Emerson and Washington Street in a partially undeveloped 
area bordering Center and Warren Townships. Nearby Pleas- 
ant Run creek wandered north through pastures and wood- 
land, providing excellent painting grounds, and a nearby in- 
terurban stop made an easy commute to Herron. 


Both Forsyths became avid garden- 
ers, devoting hours to tending vege- 
tables and flowers during the growing 
season, with interesting plants, dug 
on sketching forays, carefully added.° 
“Parts of our yard were a planned and 
encouraged wilderness [as foregrounds 
for landscape paintings], but the tri- 
angle at the corner was a neat plot of 
grass with a low hedge on the two street 
sides. [Forsyth] kept this carefully 
clipped, but he kept the most awful 
collection of old clothes to wear while 
doing this and this only.’ People always 
stopped to talk to him... . He used to 
have summer landscape classes with 
headquarters in his studio. The stu- 
dents would be strung out along [Pleas- 
ant Run] creek and in Hibben’s pasture. 
As children we were allowed to play along the creek as long 
as we did not bother anyone and as long as we were in sight of 
the last easel.”* 

Soon after moving, Forsyth built a well-lit studio on the 
east side of the house, where he also sold his paintings. For 
potential buyers he would lean stretched canvases, drawings, 
and watercolors around the walls on the floor and balance 
them on chairs for display. Although the Forsyth house was 
always open to neighborhood children, they were not allowed 
in the studio. 

With a home of her own and three young daughters to nur- 
ture, Alice abandoned any attempts to make time for her own 
artwork. Her paintings had been included in Society of West- 
ern Artists’ exhibitions in 1898 and ’99, and her last publicly 
exhibited work was in the 1903 “Exhibit of Indiana Art” under 
the auspices of the Flower Mission of Indianapolis. 

The Forsyth girls later remembered Alice, with her calm, 
quiet demeanor, as the “balance wheel” of the household. “If 
she worried she never allowed it to show,” and she “listened 
with close attention to all our activities, our interests, and our 
frustrations.” Her interest in the public school system, politics, 
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Dorothy Forsyth by William Forsyth, 
ca. 1909, oil on canvas, 22" X 18". 


Collection of the Indiana State Museum and 


Historic Sites, photograph by Steve Happe. 


community affairs, and women’s rights kept her active in sev- 
eral women’s clubs. “Though her special interest remained 
in the world of art, with all the magazines, books, and news- 
papers they subscribed to, she was knowledgeable on many 
subjects. The conversation at the dinner table in the evening 
covered many subjects, and to listen to the two of them was 
an education in itself.” 

The Forsyths’ generous and warm hospitality extended be- 
yond neighborhood children. “Our house always seemed to be 
full of people. One, two, or three ofhis family [brother Johnnie 
and sisters Alice and Elizabeth] would arrive for noon Sunday 
dinner. Toward evening old friends, new friends, neighbors, 
and art students would drop in for a visit, good conversation, 
and a light supper. ... Mama took it all in stride, enjoyed the 
talk, and entered into it with enthusiasm. Amazingly, [we] 
can’t remember ever running out of food.”® 

On November 22, 1906, the inaugural exhibition opened in 
the newly built Herron Art Museum. Consisting of 220 paint- 
ings by contemporary American painters, local artists, and a 
few European artists, the exhibit ran for six weeks. Forsyth’s 
contribution of one painting, Close of Summer Day, was pur- 
chased by the Art Association. 

After the new museum’s opening, the art school occupied 
the east and west rooms of the first floor, where it remained 
until its permanent quarters were completed in 1907. Designed 
by architects Vonnegut and Bohn to aesthetically complement 
the museum, the new school was a one-story frame structure 
containing several well-lighted and ventilated classrooms as 
well as an assembly hall.'° 

Forsyth worked hard at school and at home. He taught 
classes six days each week, including some evenings, and 
continued to experiment with his own artwork. He not only 
painted in oil, watercolor, gouache, and pastel but also created 
etchings, plaster sculptures, painted china, and lavish room 
screens. 

Of all his practiced media, Forsyth most respected print- 
making. In one of his regular weekend public lectures given 
at the Art Institute,"! he said, “They call etching one of the 
minor arts. I don’t see anything minor about it... . It means 
genius of the highest type. It has not only line, but also a vivid 


suggestion of color. I never tire of studying an etching, for 
there is always something fresh to see in the work of a master 
etcher.”!” 

Forsyth’s painting Moonrise and Twilight won a bronze med- 
al at the International Fine Arts Exposition in Buenos Aires 
and Santiago in 1910. It was created from his studio window 
looking east toward Butler Avenue in 1908, and the Indianapo- 
lis Star art critic called it “one of the most beautiful in the col- 
lection.” Apparently Forsyth was obsessed with this paint- 
ing. “His daughters recalled that he continuously added to it 
in later years.”* Staying close to home for his subjects, he also 
painted a portrait of his eldest daughter, Dorothy, which was 
displayed, along with eight of his other works, at the Art As- 
sociation’s Exhibition of Works by Indiana Artists in May 1910. 

Forsyth’s mother died that fall at age eighty. His close fam- 
ily mourned her loss and buried her at Crown Hill Cemetery 
on September 13, 1910. The artist later credited his mother for 
being his first supporter in art, although she was not herself 
an artist. His three siblings continued to live at 938 Fletcher 
Street,!$ and his sisters, Alice and Elizabeth, took extended 
trips to Europe twice in the following summers. 

Forsyth’s good friend Clifton Wheeler also traveled abroad, 
studying with William Merritt Chase in Florence, Italy, dur- 
ing the summer of 1910. He wrote frequently of his artistic 
triumphs and frustrations. As the student showing the most 
improvement in the class, he was awarded one of Chase’s large 
characteristic oil still lifes.’° 

After returning to the United States, Wheeler found a job 
doing illustration work and wrote that he would rather make 
an “honest living and paint or draw when I had time than 
do insipid society drawings. . . . It seems to me that a person 
can keep his ideals much better teaching than he can doing 
commissions. A person who teaches reminds himself each 
time he gives a criticism what the really important things are. 
... I have thought a good deal of your objections to teaching 
but still it seems to me to be preferable to illustrating. . . . I 
know the idea of Art for Art’s sake without any attention to 
anything else is a visionary one, but I want to make my living 
in the way that will offer the fewest temptations to do bad 
work.”!” 


After the Snow (Winter Morning) by 

William Forsyth, 1909, oil on canvas, 22" x 18". 
Collection of Brad and Zee Hirst, 
photograph by Kendall Reeves. 


Moonrise and Twilight by William Forsyth, 
1908, oil on canvas, 28.12" X 24.12", 


Private collection, photograph by Mike Rippy. 


Shortly before Christmas, Forsyth received the good news 
that he’d won the $500 Fine Arts Building Prize for his paint- 
ing The Last Gleam at the 15th Annual Society of Western Art- 
ists’ Exhibition. Elated at the honor, he sent complimentary 
watercolor paintings to managing director Charles C. Curtiss 
and J. M. Studebaker, president of the Fine Arts Building Cor- 
poration.'® Curtiss wrote his thanks, explaining, “When we 
first decided upon offering the prize it was through the sug- 
gestion of artists in the building here... who thought it would 
be of very material assistance in promoting the objects of the 
Society [of Western Artists], and it is, therefore, especially 
gratifying to us to know that this has proven to be the case.”!” 

Dorothy Morlan (1882-1967), one of several Forsyth stu- 
dents who regularly corresponded, left Indiana to live and 
paint in Boston, although she admitted that she would “never 
expect to get any better criticism anywhere than yours.””° 
Invigorated by the art environment in the East, she assured 
Forsyth, “It is no fault of yours that Indiana isn’t a good lo- 
cation for artists—you and the others of the Herron group 
have done your part... . But now that I have lived here for a 
while I marvel that any artists could go back to Indiana to live 
permanently.” 

Six months after Morlan’s departure, however, Forsyth ad- 
vised her to quit dallying around on her own. She responded, 
“Tam truly grateful to you for telling me the plain unvarnished 
truth. My father wrote me somewhat the same way a short 
time ago, and advised me to go into a good art school and get 
the training I so badly need.””” 

Ensconced in domestic bliss, Forsyth wrote to his sisters 
in Europe about the everyday doings in Irvington, where his 
family watched the local baseball games, attended their chil- 
dren’s plays, and picnicked under the trees in Garfield Park, 
later strolling around in the moonlight. “Alice putters about 
the house . . . just now she is elbow deep in grape jelly. The 
kids visit the [Hilton U.] Brown kids & the Brown kids visit 
our kids & the whole pack of them go off sketching with me 
up and down the creek; always something doing even if they 
have to scrap to do it.” 

A major flood in late March 1913 devastated Indiana and 
the city of Indianapolis, which was by the White River on the 


William Forsyth Family ca. 1909; standing 


William and Alice Forsyth, sitting from left to right, 
Dorothy, Evelyn, and Constance Forsyth. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 


west, Fall Creek to the north, and Pleasant Run on the eastern 
and southern borders. Five days of rain caused the Washing- 
ton Street bridge to collapse and submerged much of west 
Indianapolis.** Fortunately for the Forsyths, their house on 
the east side of town sustained little damage. 

In April Forsyth went to the Art Institute of Chicago to 
view the International Exhibition of Modern Art, also known 
as the groundbreaking Armory Show, which had debuted in 
New York the previous month. Despite his penchant for artis- 
tic experimentation, Forsyth was a staunch traditionalist. He 
roared against modern art, which, in his opinion, dismissed 
time-honored European training for the sake of novelty and 
salability. 
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After viewing the Chicago exhibition, he wrote a provoca- 
tive review for the Indianapolis News, calling van Gogh “un- 
balanced,” Gauguin “half French, half barbarian,” Cezanne “a 
fumbling old dotard,” and Matisse “the god of the revolution- 
aries.” He declared, “In general the post-impressionists, cub- 
ists, and futurists are like anarchists who wish to tear down all 
tradition, regardless of ages of development.”?5 

In addition to winning the Fine Arts Building Prize in 
the Society of Western Artists’ fifteenth annual, Forsyth was 
elected vice president of the organization. He also accepted a 
request to serve on the Middle West Art Advisory Committee 
for the upcoming Panama-Pacific International Exposition, to 
take place in San Francisco.*® 

Habitually misplacing or ignoring official correspon- 
dence,” Forsyth received an exasperated letter from the 
Western Artists’ secretary in August 1913 regarding two un- 
answered letters about a proposed exhibition at the National 
Arts Club in New York. “As the matter now stands, it is about 
six months old and I can only suggest that we begin all over 
or drop it. ... Sometimes it is very discouraging to find such 
matters that need immediate attention go by without any at- 
tention—things would go more smoothly if there was more 
promptness in responses.””® 

The abortive attempt to secure a venue in New York for the 
Society of Western Artists’ exhibition was not the only prob- 
lem for the organization. By 1913, the Society’s exhibits were 
no longer drawing big crowds, and artwork sales were dismal. 
Many members had lost their enthusiasm for organizing and 
executing the labor-intensive annual circuits. 

President Charles Frances Brown believed that the Society 
of Western Artists was on its last legs. Fearful that the Art 
Institute of Chicago had lost interest in the Society’s exhibi- 
tions, he solicited Forsyth’s advice, in three separate letters, 
about closing up the organization’s affairs. Brown ended his 
final letter with the declaration that “The swa is the hard- 
est body to work with I ever heard of,” and tendered his 
resignation.” 

One reason for Forsyth’s unresponsiveness to corres- 
pondence, in addition to his full teaching load and family 


obligations, was his complete immersion in a huge project to 
supervise and implement the painting of more than a quar- 
ter of a mile of murals and other works for the new wings of 
the City Hospital of Indianapolis. Recruiting his old Hoosier 
Group colleagues Steele, Adams, and Stark, he also drafted 
help from well-established artists Wayman Adams (1883-1959) 
and Simon Baus (1882-1969), as well as a few Herron students, 
past and present.*° “Buoyed by the idealism of their shared 
enterprise and their artistic camaraderie, all, even the most 
famous, agreed to work for $75.00 to $100.00 a month, the go- 
ing wage for union housepainters.”* 

Unlike most traditional mural projects, where the master 
artist conceives of the overall design, Forsyth laid out a general 
color scheme and allowed artists to paint whatever they want- 
ed. “Giving young artists—some were only students—such 
freedom was a progressive idea that sprang from Forsyth’s 
experience as a teacher. Certainly it bespoke his confidence 
in the artists, and it reinforced the sense of camaraderie and 
shared purpose.”*” Several participating artists slept and ate 
at the hospital during the project. 

In addition to acting as the general supervisor, Forsyth 
completed a series of murals depicting children at play, as well 
as a large landscape for the pediatric unit entrance. He later 
wrote, “Nothing yet undertaken in the city has so roused the 
enthusiasm of our artists, for it was an opportunity to call out 
the best in them in a way not otherwise possible.”*° 

Tom Hibben died in New York on July 6, 1915. The India- 
napolis Star obituary stated, “A conspicuous fact in the life of 
Thomas E. Hibben, news of whose sudden and untimely death 
comes with a shock to a host of his friends, is that though a suc- 
cessful businessman he did not permit business to absorb all 
his time and energies, but took sufficient leisure for the gratifi- 
cation of his artistic tastes. Sometimes this pleasure was found 
in art production, as in the making of etchings; sometimes 
in improving photographic process, again in the beautifying 
of a suburban home, and at all times he was an appreciative 
patron of art.”** 

Despite a poorly attended annual meeting in Indianapo- 
lis, Forsyth was elected president of the Society of Western 


Artists in November 1914. He presided over the nineteenth 
annual exhibition circuit, which traveled only to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis. With the withdrawal of the Chicago chapter and 
subsequent retraction of the annual Fine Art Building Prize, 
Forsyth reached the top of the organization just in time to 
cope with its demise. 

His personal career, however, soared. Forsyth won two 
medals at the 1915 Panama Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco. A silver medal was awarded for a gouache titled 
A Sunny Corner, and his painting The Red City (The Red Hill) 
won a bronze medal. The latter painting, when paired with his 
1910 bronze medal winner, Moonrise and Twilight, confirmed a 
well-defined artistic voice and personal vision. 

Although Forsyth would have been incensed at any in- 
ference that his work aligned with the modernist European 
movements, his shift to expressing a personal vision, rather 
than accurately depicting an identifiable place, matched mod- 
ernist sensibilities.’ The Red City, reminiscent of J. Frank 
Currier’s expressive landscape style when Forsyth painted in 
Munich, had been pulled from his memory. 

Concurrent with his artistic maturity at age sixty-two was 
Forsyth’s most quoted writing effort. His Indiana Centennial 
series of fifteen articles for the Indianapolis News, published on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays beginning August 12, 1916, were 
compiled into a booklet titled Art in Indiana and published 
by H. Lieber Company. Forsyth wrote extensively about Indi- 
ana’s distinctive qualities for artists and the initial principles 
of the Hoosier Group: 


It was not long before these artists grew so enthusiastically inter- 
ested in their own Hoosierland as a field of experiment and endeavor 
that they ceased to think of going farther afield or returning to 
Europe, believing as they did that right here at home was as beauti- 
ful, characteristic and worthy of being interpreted as anything else in 
the world—that it was enough to engage their ambitions for the rest 
of their lives, and that here, perhaps, could be developed a school of 
painting distinctive and characteristic of the locality. 

Here the seasons have a charm of their own, calling to them and lur- 
ing them on and ever eluding them—a fascination that has kept hold 
on them to this day, each recurring year deepening their love for 


home and calling for fresh endeavor at expression. . . . A singleness 


of purpose has been the animating principle of this group of painters 
and their pupils. To paint their pictures here at home, to express 
themselves each in his own way and yet hold closely to that local 
truth characteristic of our particular spot of earth and interpret it 

in all its varying moods that are its charm—this has held them 
faithful to their original intentions, has bound them together with 

a common purpose, and whatever success they have achieved is 

due to this.*° 


The Hoosier Group, like all established art enclaves, raised 
the ire of younger artists who wished to show more progres- 
sive work. Despite the popularity of the Herron Art Museum’s 
annual spring Indiana artist exhibitions, an article in Rich- 
mond’s Little Paper maligned the 1916 show, targeting Forsyth 
as the main offender for his part in selecting the artwork. An 
article titled “Rotten Personal Politics Governs Selections of 
Pictures in Indiana Artists’ Exhibition,” the unnamed author 
wrote, 

There are three ways to be numerously represented in the an- 

nual exhibition of Indiana artists, given in the Herron Art Institute, 

Indianapolis, namely: To die; To paint a rotten picture; Or to bea 

member of the jury. Specifically if you're William Forsyth, in the lat- 

ter instance. And Forsyth’s always on the jury. ... The canker in the 
body, the worm at the heart, the blight on the rose of art in Indiana is 

Forsythism. ... This is the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Indiana Artists 

at the Herron Art Institute. . . . Its original intent—to make a showing 

of the work of representative resident art—has been deflected. Until 
now, so far as the art of painting is concerned—it’s merely a matter of 
getting by Forsyth. ... Not until Forsythism is skimmed off the top of 
the artistic endeavor in Indiana, giving true creative genius a chance 
to rise to the surface, will these exhibitions be representative, charac- 


teristic, [and] important.>” 


Remarkably, there was no public rejoinder. Perhaps mel- 
lowing with age, Forsyth was also preoccupied with the busi- 
ness affairs of the Society of Western Artists. After valiantly 
struggling for two years to keep the Society afloat, he finally 
negotiated the disbursement of remaining funds and sent out 
a closing letter in early 1917. Citing the increase of rival ex- 
hibitions; the size, cost and length of the Society’s circuits; 
and “perhaps the most vital factor against us . . . the lack of 
patronage on the part of the public,”** he and the executive 
committee dissolved the organization. 
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ABOVE. The Red City by William Forsyth, 1913, 


oil on canvas, 24" X 32". 
Collection of the Indiana State Museum and 


Historic Sites, photograph by Steve Happe. 


FACING. A Sunny Corner by William Forsyth, 1914, 

watercolor on paper, 28"x 24". 

David Owsley Museum of Art, Ball State University, 

Frank C. Ball Collection, gift of the Ball Brothers Foundation. 
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When the United States declared war on Germany on April 
6, many of Forsyth’s students and sons of his friends signed up 
for the armed forces. Considered too old to join in the fighting 
yet intensely patriotic, William Forsyth felt shame and disap- 
pointment at his inability to participate, but he was never far 
removed from his students who were in active service. He 
sent packs of cigarettes and regular letters of encouragement 
to many soldiers, including Oliver Spenner, Earl Wayne Bott, 
Malcolm Gregory, R. E. Riley, Richard Housdorfer, Tom 
Hibben Jr., and Joseph Minturn, whom Forsyth had recom- 
mended for an assignment to teach military landscape and 
camouflage sketching. 

Minturm wrote to his old instructor, “Don’t grieve over 
the feeling that you are not doing active service in the war. 
It is [to] your training that I owe my present position and no 
doubt many another in the service owe as much in one way or 
another to your instruction and inspiration. ... Itis no surprise 
to me, Will, that so many artists are going to the front. The ar- 
tistic temperament and imagination can grasp the meaning of 
the titanic struggle now on, more fully than most other minds, 
and so have that great incentive which makes men sacrifice 
themselves to the fullest limit.”*? 

Forsyth’s friend and colleague L. H. Meakin died on Au- 
gust 14, 1917. After receiving a painting Forsyth donated to the 
Cincinnati Art Museum in Meakin’s honor, J. H. Gest, direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Art Museum, wrote, “My state of mind 
toward all works of art is not so much concerned with relative 
importance of a particular piece of work as with the special 
interest it may have in expressing some thought or feeling of 
its own.... Ihave always felt very definitely in your work an in- 
teresting personal grasp of the qualities that characterize our 
middle west landscape. . . . I know this was Mr. Meakin’s feel- 
ing and that he always looked forward with interest to what 
you might have to send us.”*° 

At home in Irvington, Forsyth continued his rigorous 
teaching schedule and pursued his own art-making, while 
watching his three daughters grow up. His delight in being 
in the limelight drew him into the Little Theater Society pro- 
ductions, and he became an honorary member in October 


1918. He played the part of Tommy Kelly in The Jackdaw and 
the astrologer in The Dragon, to rave reviews. Also a member 
of the Irvington Dramatic Club, along with friend and fellow 
art instructor Clifton Wheeler, Forsyth was known for ad- 


libbing his lines, requiring fellow actors to scramble to keep 
41 


up. 

Only eight days before the war ended on November 11, the 
son of a close friend and neighbor, Hilton U. Brown Jr., was 
killed in action. Forsyth worked with a committee to design a 
temporary memorial to Marion County’s war heroes. Friend- 
ships forged by regular correspondence continued after the 
war. Joseph A. Minturn and Tom A. Hibben Jr. continued to 
write, keeping Forsyth abreast of their careers. 

Another former student, Francis F. Brown (1891-1971) in 
Richmond, Indiana, became a valuable connection, bringing 
potential clients, including John Nixon from Centerville, Indi- 
ana, to Forsyth’s studio. Nixon, who owned a bakery and meat 
market, became a significant patron of Forsyth’s. Although 
professing ignorance about art, he appreciated Forsyth’s more 
recent works like The Red City, and he also liked Brown’s Fau- 
vist-style pieces. After visiting Forsyth’s studio several times 
in 1920, he wrote, “I know that my knowledge of Art is limited, 
[but] it is very easy for me to see a wonderful superior quality 
in your work [more] than any other artist. . . . I am surprised 
that your Indianapolis people who claim to be collectors of 
Art have not tried to obtain more of the fine things you have 
in your studio.”*” 

At the Herron Art Institute’s Thirteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Indiana Artists in 1920, Forsyth won the 
J. Irving Holcomb merit award, consisting of a gold medal 
and $100, for his watercolor In October. Forsyth and Steele 
each were honored with solo shows at the Herron Art Institute 
in 1920, where Forsyth displayed eighty-two works, some of 
them borrowed. 

John Nixon’s enthusiasm for Forsyth’s work increased as 
he continued to fill his house with the artist’s paintings. After 
viewing the solo show, Nixon observed that “no two pictures 
had any resemblance to each other.” He said that he had seen 
some artists who “make a success of one kind of picture and 


Connie in Pageant 

by William Forsyth, ca. 1913, 
oil on canvas, 23.5" X 14.5". 
Private collection, photograph 
by Kendall Reeves. 
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do it over and over, spoiling the good thing that they had at 
first.”*° In January 1921, he offered Forsyth $1,000 for Sunny 
Corner, The Red City, and The Last Gleam, all important prize 
winners. 

As one of the venerable established artists of the commu- 
nity by then, Forsyth was asked to serve on local juries, help 
guide the Herron Art Museum’s collection, and advise private 
collectors.** Wishing to purchase pictures for $1,000 apiece 
from each of the leading Indiana artists to hang in his collec- 
tion, F. C. Ball of Ball Brothers Glass Manufacturing in Mun- 
cie urged Forsyth to meet with the other five artists to make 
the selections. In addition to Forsyth, the artists included 
Steele, Adams, Stark, Bundy, and Wheeler.*® 

At the same time, Wayman Adams painted The Art Jury, 
depicting T. C. Steele, Otto Stark, J. Ottis Adams, and Wil- 
liam Forsyth assessing their own paintings for selections to 
accommodate Ball’s wish. “Every time I look at the picture, 
my foot hurts,” Forsyth quipped. “When the picture was being 
painted I had to stand so long ona hard concrete floor holding 
that pose that my foot got terribly cramped. The result is that I 
begin to suffer sympathetically every time I look at it.”*° 

Forsyth also experienced a surge of interest in his early 
Munich work. Nixon purchased several of his charcoal head 
studies, and The Old Market Woman, an oil painting, was pur- 
chased by the newly formed Friends of American Art. Orga- 
nized March 30, 1919, by prominent Indianapolis residents for 
the purpose of promoting the development of American art 
through the purchase of works by American artists, the works 
were then presented to the Art Association of Indianapolis. 
Forsyth’s painting, along with a Portrait of Alexander Ernesti- 
noff by Wayman Adams and the still life Jade Bowl by Dines 
Carlson (1901-1966), were the organization’s first gifts to the 
Art Association. 

Accompanied by two of his daughters, Constance, eigh- 
teen, and Evelyn, fifteen, and several students, Forsyth took 
a sketching trip to Madison, Indiana. He wrote to Alice that 
Madison offered “a combination of all kinds of things interest- 
ing to an artist ... gardens [and] old houses constantly remind 


me of old towns abroad—even the smells are of an old familiar 
kind. . . . Also the continuous sound of bells is reminiscent of 
old towns. The muddy sweep of the river is just as it always 
was & just as fascinating. ... We are all working but with me 
it hardly seems serious, the time is so short. But Constance is 
just literally sketching the town. She’s a peach of a sketcher.”*” 

Connie was eager to pursue art as a career. But Forsyth, 
knowing the hardships of an artist’s life, insisted that she go 
to Butler University in Indianapolis to earn a degree before 
attending art school. Despite his resolve that she get a “real 
world” education, he regularly coached and encouraged her 
while on drawing and sketching forays. 

Forsyth’s daughters attended School No. 57 on the corner 
of Ritter and Washington Streets, where their father painted 
a series of seasonal landscape murals in 1922. He also made a 
practice of donating one of his paintings to the school when- 
ever one of his daughters graduated. He repeated this practice 
upon the graduations of his three daughters from Shortridge 
High School and Butler University. 

His eldest daughter, Dorothy, landed a job teaching English 
and beginning French in Geneva, Indiana, for the 1921-1922 
school year. Typically supportive, Forsyth wrote long letters 
telling her of the domestic minutiae at home, giving budgeting 
advice, and encouraging her to be strict with her students. He 
wrote about baseball games he had attended, conversations 
with neighbors while trimming the front hedge, and his nu- 
merous talks and lectures. “I seem lately to have been turned 
into a talking machine,” he wrote. “Everybody seems to want 
me to & beginning tomorrow I have five or six talks ahead 
of me in rapid succession. . . . I wish sometimes I didn’t do 
anything but paint & that I had never begun to [give] talks. 
... My real work is to paint, [but] every moment [is] filled & 
mighty little paid for.”** 

One talk, to the Service Club of war veterans, he found 
particularly disturbing. He realized that the audience likely 
“didn’t give a whoop about [art].” He wrote, “Your dad felt 
handicapped. Fortune has always been against me in the mat- 
ter of service in war time—no luck at all—either too early 


or too late. .. . Well there I was to buck 
up against the old heroes and staring into 
the faces of a dozen or more boys I know 
... & thinking of my own pupils whom 
I had helped to send to the field & the 
boys I knew that [now] sleep in France 
or otherwise never came back. Think- 
ing of my own lost opportunities & the 
little I did in the great war, I have seldom 
been so moved & could hardly begin [my 
speech].”*? 

In November Forsyth was invited by 
artist Randolf Coats (1891-1957) to give 
a talk to the Duveneck Club at the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati. Coats also en- 
couraged him to apply for a position at 
the Academy: “While our enrollment is 
as large as ever, I think we need a bigger 
man at the head of the school.”*° 

Unhappy that Herron had cut off almost three weeks of 
his autumn vacation, Forsyth wrote his complaints to Doro- 
thy and others. He worried about Herron’s administrators, 
who “have no sense of serving the Institute at all—no more 
than a lot of yahoos who never heard of Art. If they ran their 
private business in [the] same way they’d all be bankrupt in 
no time.”* Despite his shortened sketching time, Forsyth 
painted his favorite season on the grounds near home. 

Alice Forsyth continued not only to run the house but also 
to smooth over her husband’s scraps with others and help with 
painting sales. Forsyth wrote to Dorothy in early 1922, “I just 
got a check for $300 from Becker for the sale of pictures which 
your Ma pounced upon as hers because she was the instigator 
of the sale.”5? 

That summer Forsyth taught plein air painting at his Ir- 
vington home. “I don’t have to go into town to teach,” he 
wrote to Dorothy, “but it’s more than compensated for from 
the fact that I’ve never had such a bunch to teach—green as 


William Forsyth’s daughters ca. 1913, 


left to right, Evelyn, Dorothy, and Constance. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 


grass— didn't know a thing & not much hope that they ever 
would. I thought I could teach something to [anyone] but of 
these I really despair. .. . I do hope they got their $ worth. I 
sure have earned mine.” 

While the country roiled in the grips of coal and railroad 
strikes, the Forsyths took a summer excursion north of In- 
dianapolis to Williams Creek, where Connie was working as 
a Girl Scout counselor. The Sunday Star published one of her 
sketches of the camp. Forsyth wrote to Dorothy, who was trav- 
eling in Europe with her Aunt Elizabeth, “Both Constance and 
Evelyn have gotten knickers and stride around like boys.”*? In 
the fall he went to St. Louis to serve on the jury for the Artists’ 
Guild’s annual exhibition. 
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The Smoker by 
William Forsyth, 1922, 
oil on board, 18" x 15", 
Mary T. R. Foulke 
Purchase Prize 1923. 
Collection of 
Richmond Art 
Museum, Richmond, 
Indiana, photograph 
by Greg Pyle. 


The Last Fight 
1923—193$ 


ORSYTH’S PAINTING THE SMOKER WON THE 

Mary T. R. Foulke Purchase Prize of $150 at the Rich- 
mond Art Association’s Twenty-second Annual Exhibition 
in 1923. Calling it “that portrait of myself with a cigarette in 
my mouth,” Forsyth wrote to Dorothy, “I’m afraid I won't be 
a good example to the Richmond High School kids with that 
cigarette ... and that impudent grin in evidence, as if I didn’t 
give a whoop who saw me. . . . I never dreamed of it getting a 
prize and really didn’t want to part with it. . . . Well, the prize 
money will come in handy.”" 

In fact, the prize money was sorely needed. Extra income 
from awards and judging paid the tuition for the three girls’ 
Butler University education, which were high priorities in the 
Forsyth family.” Despite his regular employment at Herron, 
occasional artwork sales, and some painting repair work, the 
Forsyths always struggled to make ends meet. Alice continu- 
ally patched, sewed, and refashioned to keep her family re- 
spectably clothed, and the garden provided fresh vegetables 
and canned goods. They made their own cherry juice and 
raised chickens in their spacious backyard. 

During the summer of 1924, Forsyth began teaching the 
six-week John Herron Art School classes at the resort town 
of Winona, situated on a lake of the same name.’ In addition 
to teaching daylong outdoor painting in oils and watercolor, 


he gave a public lecture on “What Art Means to the People of 
Indiana.” The Winona Lake School of Theology was found- 
ed there in 1920, and the town revolved around faith-based 
events. Much to Forsyth’s dismay, nobody in Winona was per- 
mitted to do anything on Sundays, including painting. 

Marketed as “A real Hoosier art school and vacation with 
William Forsyth, a leading artist,” the Winona Lake art classes 
were meant to appeal to “commercial men and teachers as 
well as artists interested in picture painting or illustration. 
All students in the school have the privilege of attending Mr. 
Forsyth’s criticism on landscape composition on Friday after- 
noon of each week.”* 

Returning to Indianapolis on long weekends, Forsyth 
wrote to his daughter Connie, who had gone to Burt Lake in 
Michigan: “Up at Winona we had a day or two of good weather 
this week & it did make a difference. Got much more cheerful 
and attractive in bright weather. ... My time is mainly taken 
up with teaching & that is very hard work when one tries to 
teach people who are entirely ignorant & hardly know what 
youre talking about. All I can do for myself in the way of work 
is pencil sketching, of which I’ve done a lot. . . . I’ve only done 
three rather mediocre watercolors. ... However there are com- 
pensations. I’m out of doors most of the time with my classes 
& there is the lake which has all the allure of water.”® 
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Boarding, along with students, faculty, and other guests, in 
the three-story Winona Hotel, Forsyth smoked after meals on 
the long lakeside veranda, always fascinated by light and color 
changes reflected in the water’s surface. In addition to special 
rates for students and instructors ($7.50 to $9.00 per week), 
he was allowed the use of a rowboat, which he frequently took 
advantage of. 

Virginia True (1900-1989), a former Forsyth student, fre- 
quently corresponded with him while she was studying at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1925. “No one does 
talk to me as you do,” she wrote. “They could not if they would 
and would not if they could. There is only one Mr. Forsyth.” 
Tom Hibben Jr. also continued his lengthy amusing letters 
to Forsyth while studying architecture in London and Paris. 

Forsyth returned to teach at Winona the following sum- 
mer, but began experiencing much anxiety about his lack of 
productivity. At age seventy-one, he seemed perplexed about 
his diminishing energy. “It’s high time I got to work outdoors 
for I find it hard to get into my stride,” he wrote to Alice. “Hard 
as I try [working in oils], I’ve not made good so I begin to feel 
kind of panicky, especially as some of my older pupils are just 
knocking things silly—doing first rate work, really surprising 
me.... I’ve been working anxiously to [do] something worth- 
while but so far have not. It’s not on account of lack of subjects 
either, for new ones & good ones are turning up all the time. 
... I'm beginning to fear that I’m getting to be a studio man 
as far as my best works are concerned, & I don’t like it at all.”’ 

Alice tried to buoy his spirits. “[I] won't give so much sym- 
pathy until I see [the paintings]. You seem to have forgotten, 
though, that you always said you couldn’t work in a crowd— 
and don’t tell me you aren't having a good time, going swim- 
ming every day with beautiful nymphs and the tough mamas 
and fair daughters hanging around you.”® 

But his wife’s attempt at humor did not go over well. For- 
syth’s mood only darkened. “I didn’t like the tone of your 
opening in your letter a bit... . I read it out on the lake in the 
evening... & it made me feel quite hopeless. Do you suppose 
Tm up here for anything else in the world but to try to make 
both ends meet?”? 


Forsyth yearned to venture away from Winona to look for 
different subjects, especially on Sundays when religious zeal 
prevented any work. “I am really beginning to regret that we 
did not get a machine [car] in the early days before there were 
so many,” he wrote. “Probably we could all have become cred- 
ible drivers by this time & could have gone anywhere.””° 

Late that summer, Alice visited friends in Hammond, In- 
diana, and also made a day trip to Chicago. It may have been 
the first time she had had the opportunity to venture off by 
herself since marrying Forsyth, who remained at home with 
his three grown daughters. He advised her to “see some of 
the ‘real for-sure modernist’ pictures [at the Art Institute of 
Chicago]—make a point to do so if you can. That’s the kind 
of stuff that’s going to do in old fogeys.”" 

Bedford Public Schools arranged a solo exhibition of thirty 
Forsyth paintings in the early spring of 1926, later purchasing 
one of his works. By June he was back in Winona, this time 
with Connie as one of his students. The weather was so cold 
that he hired a studio model to pose inside, and he felt encour- 
aged after creating “a pretty good head.” But his self-doubt 
continued about his outdoor work. “I hardly know what to 
think of the things I’m doing—have grave doubts about it,” he 
wrote to Alice. “I sometimes feel hurried & I always dread that 
feeling. ... I never do anything worthwhile when I feel that 
way. ... Connie is having a hard time in oil, not being used to 
it & in watercolor also. When she works she works hard but is 
always dissatisfied.”!” 

The summer did not go well. In addition to a typhoid scare 
in Winona and Forsyth’s struggles with his own work, he 
felt dissatisfied with his teaching. After his superior summer 
school class the previous year, he found himself again instruct- 
ing novices. He worried about their show, to take place at the 
end of the season, and wondered if his own entirely different 
work was “a new advance or a great slump.” Still experiment- 
ing, he reflected, “What’s the use of living if you don’t keep 
aware of your own changes?” 

A major upset occurred on July 25. “This am [when] I was 
at breakfast while everyone was chattering and laughing, I was 
handed a telegram from The Star telling of the death of Steele,” 


Winona Diving Board by William Forsyth, 
1927, oil on board, 20" x 24". 


Private collection, photograph by 
Kendall Reeves. 
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he wrote to Alice. “Of course I was completely knocked out 
& had to leave the table abruptly. For in spite of all that has 
happened of recent years, we were ancient friends & comrades 
in art & the only two of the ‘Hoosier Group’ that have always 
remained loyal to Indiana through all the years. I feel very 
much upset & I know I shall often be resentful, for our fool 
friends & enemies will look at Jack Adams & myself in such a 
way that you can almost hear their thoughts. If I don’t swear 
[outright] at them it will be a wonder or because I’m easing my 
pep—which God prevent. For there’s so much...in the world 
that I want to do that I can’t stop or quit . . . because a comrade 
or two have gone under. God give me the straight back & stiff 
neck for many fights to come.” Otto Stark had also died of a 
stroke in April of that year. 

Mentioning that he was considering going to the Dunes to 
paint with Connie after the summer session, he wrote, “I’m 
really in a quandary what to do about the Steele funeral. One 
would think that surely they would want an artist to figure in 
it but I have my doubts whether they will want me. If I come 
it would simply be to show respect for a dead comrade—If I 
stay away it will cause remarks.” 

He opted to go to the Dunes and also to Chicago to view 
for himself the modernist paintings at the Art Institute. Alice 
responded in her typically cheerful fashion. “Pack up your 
troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile. For heav- 
en’s sake quit being so blue. There are lots of people left in the 
world. . . . It’s a good thing you didn’t come home for Steele’s 
funeral. They dragged him around the country so much, you 
would have had trouble keeping up. . . . I hope he’s at rest at 
last.”* The Art Association of Indianapolis’s board of direc- 
tors elected Forsyth to replace Steele for his unexpired term 
on the board. 

Six months later, J. Ottis Adams died following an opera- 
tion for an intestinal disorder. The Art Association mounted 
a Memorial Exhibition of the Paintings of John Ottis Adams, 
and Forsyth wrote in the catalog, “Not much had he to say of 
the things he did. He was content to let them speak in their 
own way... . Men he loved, and books he loved, and many 
beautiful things, but the great love of his soul was the out-of- 
doors and the open road. . . . To have loafed with him in the 


shadows of the trees at noon and in the silence of the night, 
spent long hours watching the shifting shadows while the river 
sang, was to know how deeply he loved the ever-changing 
moods of the out-of-doors and the art that tried to picture 
them.”!¢ 

With dwindling annual enrollment, the Herron art classes 
at Winona continued until 1930, and Forsyth returned to teach 
every year. Perpetually dissatisfied with his work and begin- 
ning to have trouble with his eyes in 1927, he nevertheless 
thought that summer school should continue. He felt that the 
students, some of whom would not have a similar opportunity 
without Herron’s scholarships and reduced rates, worked hard 
and deserved the combination classes/vacation. 

On spring break from Herron in 1927, Forsyth decided to 
explore the famous artist colony at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, on Cape Ann. He stayed a few days in Boston viewing 
museums, “crazy streets and beautiful jewelry shops,” before 
taking a train through Salem to the fishing village.” There, 
Forsyth felt optimistic about tackling the new subjects and 
atmosphere. He wrote to Alice, “You would have a good laugh 
if you could see me in the midst ofa fashionable host of people, 
New England’s best, I suppose. .. . I’ve seen some good things 
if I can only paint them.” 

He took a bus to Rockport and concluded that it was full 
of painters and old buildings surrounding a defunct commer- 
cial port. Forsyth did not consciously pursue the nostalgic 
mood of times past, conveyed by ramshackle buildings and 
neglected sea ports. “I don’t believe its picturesqueness is of 
the kind I'd like to do—I like ‘life’ & ‘go’ too much to care for 
abandoned things. I'd rather paint the streets and gardens for 
they are attractive in form and color & full of charm.”’® 

During his stay in Gloucester, Forsyth experienced his 
typical ups and downs with his work. “[I] made a big sketch 
in watercolor of a line of boats & buildings—a picturesque 
thing I’ve been wanting to do for some time—but [it] wasn’t 
so good, though I worked hard on it all the afternoon.” Later 
he went with a fellow artist to explore less traveled areas along 
the seashore. “[In the afternoon] we went to a different place 
to sketch the surf—a wilder & more forbidding place—huge 
boulders & long black stretches of flat rocks covered with 


dark sea weeds & moss. We climbed up high on the rocks & 
sketched from above the water—Got several very good color 
notes & was glad I went... [but it was] cold and windy & I had 
stiff fingers by the time we started home.”!” 

Forsyth returned to Indiana and a few more weeks of paint- 
ing time before resuming his fall routine of teaching and giv- 
ing lectures. Alice often prepared dinner for sizeable crowds, 
including the Parthenon Club, and the Forsyths hosted a large 
Halloween costume party for Herron faculty and friends. 

Forsyth continued to receive letters of appreciation from 
former students who had gone on to pursue art careers. Francis 
D. Haar wrote from Pennsylvania, “I want to tell you how very 
much I have appreciated all you've done for me, Mr. Forsyth. 


William Forsyth and T. C. Steele 
in front of Herron ca. 1922. 


Indiana Historical Society, Mo691. 


Your help in my painting, your kind advice, your interest in my 
work. And just being associated with you throughout those 
years at school has been a big gain. I’m certainly deeply grate- 
ful to you for many things—most of all your attitude toward 
life in general.””° 

Connie Forsyth left Indianapolis to attend the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and her father 
often wrote to advise and encourage her. When she com- 
plained of her teachers’ lack of appreciation for her work, he 
wrote that he had looked up the school’s art programs. “[They 
are] looking for pure line drawing with a modicum of mod- 
eling or shading,” he cautioned. “You regard it as a trouble 
perhaps in the fact that your line is not fine enough; possibly 
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William Forsyth, ca. 1926, 
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oil on board, 32" x 24". 


Courtesy of Fine 


Estate Art and Rugs. 


Irvington by William Forsyth, ca. 1910, 


oil on board, 20" x 24". 
Private collection, photograph 
by Kendall Reeves. 
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William and Connie Forsyth 


at Winona 1928; verso “Isn’t this fine?” 
Indiana Historical Society, Mo691. 


too bold & coarse for them. To me of course that would not 
matter, but evidently it does to them. . . . If you want the pro- 
motion [out of the drawing class], draw as you usually do & 
then with the sharpened rubber cut down the line as fine as 


you can to express the figure in action & proportion, keeping 
the modeling as simple & broad as possible.””* 

Forsyth continued to make time for his own work in his 
home studio, and Connie became his fellow artist and con- 
fidante. “[I’ve been] painting one of those realistic pictures 
one gets out of the studio window. Just hard winter stuff... . 
Quite exciting to match yourself against nothing to see if you 
can't create something—By the way, that must be real creation 
to make something out of nothing. That is why I worked so 
hard.””” 

Connie, for her part, wrote detailed letters back, describing 
a “boring” lecture by Walter Pach (1883-1958) and her alien- 
ation from the other students and their work. Her father re- 
acted to her disdain for following the latest artistic trends with 
approval and insight. “[Your letter] did give me the queerest 
feeling, a kind of tickled feeling in fact that involved not only 
yourself but me also. It’s quite the kind of letter I would have 
written—probably the kind I actually wrote & certainly the 
way I talked at your age. I felt almost as if I was writing that 
letter myself. You felt just as I’ve felt about a million times... 
the feeling of being outside & looking in while a lot of people 
were with the drove & [following] the bellwether. You didn’t 
say a word that I’d have you unsay.”*# 

At the end of January 1928, Forsyth reluctantly entered 
three paintings in the four-year-old Hoosier Salon annual ex- 
hibition, to take place at Marshall Field & Company in Chi- 
cago.”** Calling it “a great show for the small fry,” Forsyth was 
dismissive in his reports on the exhibition to Connie. “The 
[Hoosier Salon] exhibition is about as usual—can’t see much 
different—maybe a few less actively bad stuff but most of it 
about the same. No signs of any thoughts about art as art. Just 
stuff imitative. ... The awarding of prizes a grand mix-up— 
prizes according to ages, length of time painting, etc. Foolish 
in the extreme.””* In both 1927 and 1929, Forsyth won the $200 
Hoosier Salon award for a “Man or Woman over 60 Years of 
Age,” given by Edward S. Curry. 

Softening his initial reaction to modernist painting, For- 
syth told attendees of the Herron Galleries 1929 annual New 
Year's Tea, “I am glad that the Art Institute of Chicago sent us 
just these pictures from their annual exhibition. If they shock 


you, I am glad. We need something like this to get us out of 
the regular routine, the habit of seeing things just so. Outside 
of Indiana, the more modern workers laugh at us and call us 
painters of beech woods and autumn scenes. It is the constant 
repetition of worn-out themes that is deadening to our art....1 
commend the spirit of enterprise shown by the modernists.””® 

Connie Forsyth became interested in lithographic print- 
making, and her father encouraged her to find out all she could 
about the process. In early May 1929, he had the opportunity 
to visit her in Philadelphia, on his way to a national art conven- 
tion in Washington. He accompanied the president of Herron 
Art Institute, Edna Mann Shover, with whom he had become 
close friends. 

Later that spring, Forsyth painted two portraits of himself 
simultaneously, which he declared to be “deuced hard work 
even if one is boss of the model.” Forsyth painted numerous 
self-portraits, revealing his self-image as he aged. Always sur- 
rounded by artists and art students, his individualistic face 
was a frequent subject for others as well.”” 

As luck would have it, Forsyth exhibited one of his self-por- 
traits in the inaugural exhibit of the Irvington Artists, which 
took place that fall in the Carr auto showroom.” Originally 
sponsored by the Union of Clubs, the ten-day show met with 
unforeseen success, attracting more than 1,500 people and 
selling nine paintings. Forsyth’s self-portrait was purchased 
by the Club women, who “felt that it could not leave the com- 
munity,’”’ and donated it to the Irvington Branch Library.*° 

The Herron Art Institute, under the direction of Mrs. Shov- 
er, began construction of a new building in the summer of 
1928. The school received a then-anonymous gift of $200,000 
from Caroline Marmon Fesler, and architects Paul Philippe 
Cret of Philadelphia and Robert Frost Daggett of Indianapolis 
designed a spacious new building with capacity for 250 full- 
time students. When Forsyth returned to Winona to teach 
summer classes, Mrs. Shover wrote multiple letters detailing 
the old building’s demolition and arrangements for temporary 
storage.*! 

The second Irvington Artists exhibit, which took place in 
February 1929, again received much publicity and attendance, 
but sales were disappointing. “A few small cheap pictures were 


sold but nothing of consequence,” according to Forsyth. Nei- 
ther he nor Connie sold anything, although he told her, “Your 
portraits show up well in every way and everyone seemed to 
like them.”*? 

Indianapolis Art Association leader Carl H. Lieber died 
on April 9. The memorial booklet distributed at his funeral 
stated, “In a day when commercialism dominates, there are 
too few who recognize the greater values. Carl Lieber was one 
of them.”?3 

Later that summer, Forsyth returned to Gloucester, while 
Connie enjoyed working in her father’s studio, sending him 
etchings for criticism and pointers. Now seventy-four, Forsyth 
continued to struggle with his plein air painting. He hiked to 
a new place overlooking the bay and complained about the 
pervasive fog seeping into everything and spoiling his water- 
color paper. He wrote to Alice, “What my work amounts to 
I can’t attempt to say, but what I’ve done doesn’t look a bit 
like the work of the last time.”** He then told Connie. “I’ve 
worked very hard & I begin to feel it, which doesn’t please 
me....I feel a kind of strain in trying to do better which I 
didn’t feel two years ago.”** He left Gloucester on a high note, 
however, when a tourist bought one of his watercolors off the 
easel for $100. 

The new John Herron Art School opened that fall, and 
Evans Woollen, president of the Art Association, spoke at 
the dedication about a new era beginning with the hiring of 
Herron’s fifth director, Wilbur D. Peat (1898-1966). Forsyth 
presided as toastmaster at the annual Alumni dinner at the 
Propylaeum following the school opening. 

He had exhibited six paintings in the Brooklyn Museum’s 
Exhibition of Watercolors by American and European Artists 
early in the year and considered having a solo show in Chi- 
cago. “I’ve thought of it more than once,” he wrote to Connie. 
“It might do me some good there if a lot of my stuff could be 
seen together. I’ve trouble with some up there in that my work 
is too painter-like to please the average taste of the subscribers. 
They live on a lower and commoner plane & don’t get at the 
heart of my work.”*° 

Although he’d been asked to submit a larger painting to 
the Chicago Galleries and also had a painting accepted into 
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Still Life Dahlias 

by William Forsyth, 1926, 

oil on board, 30" x 24". 
Collection of the Indiana State 
Museum and Historic Sites, 


photograph by Steve Happe. 


the International Watercolor Exhibition at the Art Institute in 
1930, Forsyth’s exhibit schedule had dwindled to the annual 
Hoosier Salon and Richmond Art Museum shows. He still 
displayed paintings in the Lieber Galleries, but complained to 
anyone who would listen that his work was poorly marketed 
there. 

His paintings may have been out of favor, but Forsyth’s 
lectures were much in demand throughout the state. After 
talking in Muncie, Lafayette, Marian, and Connorsville to 
accompany Hoosier Salon traveling shows in the spring, he 
wrote, “All the places I have been at lately show a good deal of 
interest in Art. ... May be a good sign for Art in Indiana.... 
But the principal factor, sales, was absent. If people would just 
buy as well as getting enthused, we'd be getting somewhere.”*” 

Mellowing in his later years, the artist devoted increasing 
amounts of time to his garden. Touched by the poignancy of 
losing the last two survivors of the Bohe Club that summer,*® 
Forsyth advised Connie, “Don’t be afraid of your instruc- 
tors—You are a student & there to learn & the instructors 
like to know that you realize it.... Get acquainted with them 
as much as you can....A good deal of value of life lies in the 
agreeable acquaintances you make. It is what we remember 
the longest.”°? 

Following his final summer session at Winona, Forsyth 
took a trip west, where he visited Clifton Wheeler teaching 
a summer class in Boulder before continuing to California. 
Always amazed by flowers and gardens in different climates, 
he spent a few days each in San Diego, Los Angeles, Catalina 
Island, San Francisco, and Yosemite. He sent daily postcards 
to his family. 

Forsyth’s interest in traveling and seeing new things never 
diminished. One lifelong wish was to return to Germany to 
visit his old haunts from student days. With the Winona sum- 
mer school closed after the 1930 season, he had the opportu- 
nity in the summer of 1931. But experiencing pre-travel re- 
morse, he wrote to Dorothy, who was in Colorado: “I’ve talked 
a good deal about this trip, or rather the others have, so at first 
I was quite interested myself. But the more I think about it the 
more foolish I feel. My object principally was to get away for 
a while into new things & perk myself up but now I have the 


feeling that I’m more of an old jack ass to go roaming around 
and spending all this money for myself when I might have put 
it to better use.”*° No doubt the 1929 stock market crash and 
subsequent national depression colored his attitude. 

Accompanied by his sisters, Elizabeth and Alice, and no 
art supplies other than his sketchbook, he boarded a ship on 
August 10. Unlike the oceanic voyage he’d taken almost fifty 
years earlier, he experienced fine weather and entertaining 
company at the dining table. Forsyth wrote several pages 
of his impressions while visiting the British Isles, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France, but his emotional return to Munich 
and its surrounding villages provided fodder for comparisons. 
Carefully sending postcards to each daughter, as well as letters 
to Alice, Forsyth also wrote what he titled “random notes,” in 
which he revealed an old man’s yearning for his younger days. 

“The years may bring reward in fame [as well as] a fuller 
life in many ways & nobler,” he wrote, “but the student time 
with its effervescence, its happy hearted comradeship, its hero 
worship, its tireless energy, even its petty cares and troubles, 
comes no more. What would some of us give to be transplant- 
ed for an hour to those days of bright hopes and higher spirits 
and stand in the moonlight under the tall poplars?”*" 

Forsyth thoroughly enjoyed getting back to Schleissheim 
and Munich, though the latter had grown “out of all bound- 
aries.” Perhaps based upon his observations of nationalistic 
tendencies reflected in the costumes and attitudes, he also 
wrote to Alice, “Don’t think the Germans are conquered— 
They are not. They may be now in a tight place but surely 
they'll come back. It can’t be helped.”*” After spending more 
than two months abroad, Forsyth sailed with his sisters from 
Southampton on October 25 to return to his teaching duties. 

With his subsequent summers free, Forsyth took short trips 
around the state with his family. He sketched in Madison, 
Brookville, Aurora, and Spring Mill Park, where a pioneer vil- 
lage was under construction in 1932, noticing while visiting 
small towns that “everybody seems to be hard up.” 

Despite pervasive hard times, plans were underway for a 
lavish decoration to be installed in the Indiana Building for 
the 1933 Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. Indiana's 
governor-elect Paul V. McNutt and outgoing governor Harry 
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French Lick Outing ca. 1929; grouping on left unknown; stand- 
ing in back Robert Selby and Clifton Wheeler; sitting in back 
Louis Globensky; group on right Russell Paidrick, Evelyn 


Forsyth, unknown woman, and William Forsyth. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 


G. Leslie announced that the plum job, to paint a massive 
historical mural for the event, had been awarded to a Missouri 
artist, Thomas Hart Benton, for $7,000 in taxpayers’ money. 
The selection of an out-of-state artist raised the ire of many 
Indiana artists. Elmer Taflinger (1891-1981) went so far as to 
file suit on January 9, 1932, for a “change of nativity” on the 
grounds that “Indiana birth [is] a grave hardship to an artist 
who wishes his work recognized in his native state.”** 

The decision to use Benton had come about after months of 
dithering on the part ofa committee of artists and politicians. 
Richard Lieber, director of Indiana’s Department of Conser- 
vation, was ultimately given the task of getting the project go- 
ing with only seven months remaining before the World Fair 
opening. He determined that Benton “was the only man in 
America with the credentials and the stamina to do the job.”** 

Benton effectively disarmed the Herron and Taflinger 
students by hiring several of them to help paint the 38" x 75" 
panels. “Most potent of all, however, was the good will of 
William Forsyth. ... [Forsyth’s] daughter Constance sprang 
to assist Benton in the early weeks of the project, squaring and 
transferring his sketches to larger sheets of paper. ... In tribute 
to Forsyth’s support, as well as in recognition of his stature at 
the head of Indiana’s community of painters, Benton inserted 
Forsyth’s portrait among the cultural leaders.”*° Posing at his 
easel beneath a state map, Forsyth represented Indiana artists 
in the Leisure and Literature panel.*” 

Another well-known Indiana artist, John Elwood Bundy 
(1853-1933), died in January 1933. Considered to be the leading 
light of the Richmond Group,** Bundy was the only Indiana 
painter, besides Forsyth, Steele, Adams, and Wheeler, to be 
honored with full membership in the Society of Western Art- 
ists’ Indiana chapter. Collector John Nixon arranged to have 
the funeral in his home and asked Forsyth to give the eulogy. 
Many people later wrote to praise Forsyth for his eloquent 
tribute. 

The year’s sad beginning forecast the tenor of the months 
to come. While the local press focused on the controversy 
and progress of Benton’s Indiana mural, things were looking 
ominous, not only for Indiana artists but also for the Her- 
ron Art Institute. With unemployment as high as 37 percent 


in Indianapolis, Herron facilitated federal programs to help 
needy artists throughout the state. 

At Herron’s annual meeting of the board of directors, trea- 
surer Oscar P. Welborn reported that revenues for the mu- 
seum and art school were down by more than 30 percent.*? 
With coffers in the red and a dwindling student population, 
the board hired Donald Magnus Mattison (1905-75) as the 
Art School’s first full-time director in the spring of 1933. A 
winner of the Prix de Rome in 1928 and a graduate of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, he proposed an aggressive agenda to re- 
verse the school’s fortunes. His first act was to fire nine of Her- 
ron’s fifteen faculty members. Among those no longer needed 
were Edna Shover (born 1891), Clifton Wheeler, Constance 
Forsyth, Paul Hadley (1880-1971), Ethelwynn Miller (dates 
unknown), Burling Boaz (1891-1968), Edward H. Mayo (dates 
unknown), Dorothy Eisenbach (dates unknown), and most 
callous of all, William Forsyth. Mattison himself took over 
Forsyth’s classes in life drawing and painting. 

The student body responded by hanging Mattison in effigy 
from a tree on Herron’s lawn, where it burned on May 22. Al- 
though the president of the board claimed that Forsyth was 
being relieved of the drudgery of teaching, those who knew 
the artist were unconvinced. The Herron board, to help ease 
his financial strain, offered Forsyth half-pay with no teaching 
duties for one year; a meager gesture to one who had dedicated 
his life to the school for forty-two of his seventy-eight years. 
He received no further pension, and neither Social Security 
nor unemployment insurance yet existed. Along with Wheeler 
and eighty other local artists, Forsyth applied for six weeks of 
work (at $42.50 per week) under Roosevelt’s federally funded 
Public Works of Art Project (PpwAP). 

Virginia True, who had landed a teaching job in Boulder, 
Colorado, wrote that she was “absolutely spluttering with in- 
dignation,” and Forsyth responded with his interpretation 
of events. After noting that “the rarity of such [sympathetic] 
manifestations [as True’s letter] makes me wonder if all people 
are such rank cowards or so cold hearted & selfish that they 
are afraid to say what they think,” he placed the blame for 
the shake-up on Mrs. Caroline Marmon Fesler®® and Lucy 
Taggart.°! “The latter does the plotting & the former backs 
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it up with money. They rule not only the school but the [mu- 
seum] as well... . As for myself—AIl of my life time of work 
to build up the school & local art is sponged off the board & I 
am turned loose to look out for myself.”*” 

Tom Hibben’s daughter, Helene Hibben (1882-1968), who 
had become a sculptor and managed her own academy for 
children in Irvington, also sent heartfelt sympathy. “I want- 
ed you to know that Father, Mother, and you have been my 
three judges. The three outside of myself to whom I reached 
for inspiration. I cannot remember a time from way back in 
earliest childhood when your name did not stand for all that 
was beautiful. ... The pictures with which our walls were cov- 
ered—almost all of them yours—were not just pictures to 
me. . . . If there is a glint of the artist in me, I owe it to you. If 
you feel low, remember Father’s love for you and pride in your 
achievement.”*? 

The local committee to select artists for the PWAP deemed 
Forsyth qualified to participate. A congratulatory form letter 
from the Treasury Department pointed out that the program 
“is the finest gesture that this or any other country has ever 
made to its artists.” Encouraging compliance with requested 
subject matter, the letter stated that “we should all recognize 
that art is an expression of national culture. . . . It is time that 
all of us forget ourselves and our individual interests and per- 
sonal preferences for the sake of a great cause.”°* 

In preparation for easel paintings as well as murals, For- 
syth ordered new paint colors from F. Weber Company in 
Philadelphia®® and requested detailed instructions on how 
to make tempura, a medium commonly used for murals.*° 
Wilbur Peat, who managed the federal art programs, also saw 
to it that Forsyth would receive the much-reduced ($22.50 
per week) Governor's Commission for Unemployment Re- 
lief, through the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
after the PWAP funding ended. The second group of projects 


FACING. The Last of Winter by William Forsyth, 
ca. 1928, oil on board, 32" x 24", First Prize, 
Indiana Artists’ Annual Exhibition, 1928. 

Private collection, photograph by Kendall Reeves. 


required the creation of panels for public schools and state 
buildings. 

But Peat had his hands full getting Forsyth to comply with 
government rules. He reminded the artist several times by let- 
ter that “It is absolutely necessary for you to report in person, 
in writing, or by telephone by Wednesday stating the progress 
of your project and the number of hours you have worked. Ac- 
cording to our schedule, you are expected to work at a mini- 
mum of twenty-two and one-half hours a week.”*” 

From their Spartan income, artists were required to pay 
for the framing of their easel paintings at $4 apiece. While re- 
ceiving the government dole, Forsyth completed his last nine 
commissioned paintings from earlier sketches and memory.°* 
The Art Association of Indianapolis also purchased one of his 
paintings for $75 to add to their permanent collection. 

Forsyth’s bitterness about his treatment by Herron never 
really dissipated. He wrote another long letter to Virginia True 
toward the end of 1934, reiterating his dislike of Fesler and 
Taggart. He never blamed Donald Mattison for his actions, 
claiming that Mattison was only following instructions from 
the two women. 

Mattison encouraged Herron students to set their sights be- 
yond Indiana and compete for the two big national awards— 
the Prix de Rome and the Chaloner Paris Prize—and his 
vision was soon fulfilled. Within a few short years, Indiana 
students who painted in the popular regionalist style began to 
garner national recognition. Clifford Edgar Jones (born 1915) 
was the first Herron student to win the Prix de Rome, and 
Robert Edward Weaver (1913-1991) won the Chaloner Prize, 
the largest single art prize in the United States. In successive 
years two other Herron students, Harry A. Davis (1914-2006) 
and Robert Pippenger (born 1912), also received the coveted 
Prix de Rome. 

An unintentional slap in the face to Forsyth was the receipt 
of a letter from W. H. Fox, the first director of the Art As- 
sociation of Indianapolis. Fox, who had gone on to become 
the director of the Brooklyn Art Museum and retired four 
years earlier, had obviously not heard about the changes at 
Herron. He congratulated Forsyth on his students’ Prix de 
Rome awards. 
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Internalizing his sadness and financial stress, Forsyth suf- 
fered physically. Beginning with eczema covering most of 
his body and then his hands, he wrote to True that he had 
collapsed with a mild heart attack in February 1934. “Tm 
ashamed,” he said. “I, who have been so well & strong all my 
life to get knocked out by a couple of women who have nothing 
better to do than to make trouble & ruin things to gratify their 
own ambitions. ... People say I look as well as ever but my old 
strength comes back too slow to please me.”®? 

Though Forsyth’s friends and family tried to cheer him 
with encouraging comments about his appearance, many 
noticed his fading energy at his retrospective exhibition in 
December 1934.°° Most of the paintings were borrowed from 
private collections, and Forsyth called it “Mr. Peat’s show,” 
since selections were made by the museum director. Herron 
could not afford to publish an elaborate catalog, as they had for 
Steele and Adams's retrospective shows, but as many as four 
hundred of the artist’s past students and admirers attended 
the opening reception. 


After his retrospective show, Forsyth’s energy continued 
to dissipate. He spent much of his time simply sitting in his 
studio or in the garden when weather allowed. Early in 1935, 
Forsyth modeled for a bronze bust created by artist Forrest 
F. Stark (born 1903). On March 29 he died of kidney failure.” 
Forsyth’s funeral, held in his home, was attended by many no- 
tables, including Wilbur Peat, Mayor Hilton U. Brown, Lucy 
Taggart, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Daily. Peat, on instructions 
from Forsyth, opened a sealed envelope containing the artist’s 
actual birth date, 1854. Apparently out of vanity, or perhaps 
fearing his forced retirement from teaching, Forsyth’s age had 
been a well-kept secret. 

As the last venerable member of the Hoosier Group, Wil- 
liam Forsyth’s prolific output of original artwork became part 
of his legacy. Unlike the four other artists of the noted group, 
however, Forsyth bequeathed to the next generation of In- 
diana artists his strong belief in a life committed to serious 
creative effort. 


Orchard Still Life by William Forsyth, 
ca. 1933, oil on canvas, 24" X 32". 


Collection of Joseph C. Henderson, 
photograph by Kendall Reeves. 
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Forsyth's Students 


ORSYTH TAUGHT HUNDREDS OF STUDENTS IN 

his forty-two years as an art instructor. His commit- 
ment to teaching began in 1889 with the Muncie Art School 
and weekend classes in Fort Wayne; moved on to Steele’s Art 
School of Indiana; devoted years to giving private classes and 
organizing plein air jaunts with students; and taught drawing 
and painting at the Herron Art Institute from 1907 to 1933, 
with seven summers of classes at Winona Lake. He wanted 
students to be well trained and prepared for lives dedicated 
to Art with a capital A. 

His daily teaching schedule limited time for his own work, 
but he gained much from the revolving legions of aspiring 
artists. Walter Mcbride, a fellow teacher at Herron and later 
director of Michigan’s Grand Rapids Art Museum, wrote, 
“Mr. Forsyth always said he would rather be with students 
and young people than those of his own age. He learned from 
the young ones; [in Forsyth’s opinion] the older people were 
ima put, 

Forsyth modeled his classes after his own early studies 
with John Love and his rigorous training in Munich, which 
emphasized the mastery of drawing first and foremost. Stu- 
dent Charles Crawford later wrote, “He taught good ground- 
ing in the techniques of drawing and painting. His method 
was a step from traditional academicism to greater freedom 


in handling the brush and choosing color. He would observe 
and advise, but never command or try to reproduce himself in 
his pupils. He insisted, ‘Don’t paint as I do. Draw, draw, draw, 
that is everything. Paint what exhilarates you!””” 

Another student who studied with Forsyth for four years 
and became a respected Indiana art teacher himself, Floyd 
Hopper (1909-84), remembered, “In a portrait class he would 
let you go through a series of poses until near the end. Then he 
would come and make a lot of rough, quick corrections. He did 
not give you much time to finish before the grade. You would 
have to grab essentials without polishing them. He did this 
because young students would want to finish their paintings 
too early before the basics were correct.” 

A constant smoker throughout his life, Forsyth also permit- 
ted his students to light up. “His was the only class you could 
smoke in. The other students were very envious. He said they 
smoked and drank beer in [his] Munich class,” one art student 
remembered.* 

Forsyth never minced words in his straightforward cri- 
tiques, sometimes causing tears. During his Herron years, 
he became less sympathetic to students who weren't serious 
about living their lives for Art. Grant Christian (1911-89), who 
became a well-known Indiana regionalist painter, observed, 
“[Forsyth] believed strongly in good solid basic figure drawing. 


He was a very stern, very exacting teacher. You valued his criti- 
cism a lot. Forsyth had a composition class on Friday’s which 
was not compulsory, but he usually had a good turnout. He 
was very severe in his criticism. He was honest, frank, and well 
respected. ... One time when I was a sophomore and had been 
carousing, I came in dead tired. During the rest period, Mr. 
Forsyth took me to the side and told me that many good artists 
could not draw worth anything, because they were destroyed 
by women and booze. I took his advice to heart.” 

Another student, Francis Clark (Townley) Brown (1908- 
92), wrote, “[Forsyth] was serious. If you did not want to learn, 
go home. Even his criticism of work done outside of class 
was never passing the buck or flattery. ... His methods were 
WORK, WORK, WORK!... One day after I had left school, I 
took back some dozen watercolors I had done and asked Mr. 
Forsyth to lookat them. Most of them he said were lousy. Two 
were not too bad, and one he said, ‘An artist might be able to 
make a picture of it.””® 

Along with unvarnished criticism, Forsyth gave much of 
himself to his students. He was a good storyteller and talked 
often of his formative Munich days during class breaks, reveal- 
ing his own trials and tribulations. His intolerance of frivolous 
art-making was counterbalanced by his lasting loyalty and 
support for those who chose to be serious artists. 

Despite his demanding teaching style, Forsyth didn’t con- 
sider youth a reason to marginalize or disrespect a person, 
and he always kept his sense of fun. George Yater (1910-93) 
related, “At one class day exercise I was awarded one of his 
watercolors as a prize for the best student exhibit. Now I am 
six foot four inches tall, and Mr. Forsyth was barely five feet. 
To award the prize he quickly climbed up on a chair (although 
he was almost seventy-five at the time) and looked me in the 
eye while presenting the picture. It brought down the house.”” 

“Herron was just opened when I enrolled,” Floyd Hopper 
recalled. “In the classrooms the [heating] registers were under 
the window and the window ledges were quite high and wide. 
During rest period students liked to sit up on the ledge with 
their palettes resting nearby. Mr. Forsyth was short but liked 
to be part of the gang. Once he put both hands on the ledge 


and climbed up. When he came down he found he had been 
sitting on a palette and ruined his pants.”* 

While Forsyth never advocated modernism, his flexible, 
undogmatic teaching approach encouraged students to ex- 
periment. Many of them went on to significant careers as art- 
ists, illustrators, museum directors, and art school instructors. 

Clifton Wheeler, who studied informally with Forsyth on 
painting excursions in his early days, became a lifelong friend. 
Born in Hadley, Indiana, he moved with his family to Moores- 
ville during his early childhood. A hard worker and dedicated 
student, in 1902 he went to New York City and studied with 
William Merritt Chase, Robert Henri (1865-1929), and Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller (1876-1952). Among his classmates were 
Wayman Adams (1883-1959), George Bellows (1882-1925), 
Rockwell Kent (1882-1971), Edward Hopper (1882-1967), and 
Guy Pene DuBois (1884-1958). 

In the summer of 1907, and again in 1910, he went to Italy 
with painting classes conducted by Chase. On his second trip 
he met his future wife, Hilah Drake, who was the daughter of 
Alexander W. Drake, art editor of Century Magazine. Later, 
Wheeler studied in Paris and allegedly hobnobbed with such 
notables as Gertrude Stein, Walter Pach, and Pablo Picasso. 

Throughout his studies abroad and whenever separated 
geographically from Forsyth, Wheeler wrote long letters 
about his work, events in the art world, and his opinions of 
other artists. He was one of Forsyth’s closest and most impor- 
tant friends and their comments to each other were truthful 
and unguarded. 

In a letter from Florence in 1907, Wheeler gave a candid 
evaluation of his teacher: “I have been to some of the galleries 
with Chase and I must say it has not given me any very high 
opinion of his intelligence. He is unable to see anything that 
is not painted with a full brush. When we were looking at that 
magnificent Portrait of a Young Man by Titian, he kept worry- 
ing because the surface was smooth and finally said, ‘Oh, yes, 
it’s very interesting, but give me a [John Singer] Sargent.’””® 

Wheeler also commented about fellow student Wayman 
Adams. “My work so far has been bad. I don’t know why I 
should be so upset but so far I have not been able to get any 
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ABOVE. FACING. 
William Forsyth and Clifton Wheeler in Young Leaves by Clifton Wheeler, 
French Lick Springs, September 9, 1934. ca. 1910, oil on board, 18" x 24". 


Indiana Historical Society, Mo691. Collection of Fine Estate Art. 


grip on the important things. The novelty of the things make 
each spot fight with all the others for attention. All of our fears 
about Adams’ being a nuisance were groundless. He is not 
particularly brilliant but he seems to really want to learn and 
he picks out the good things from among the bad much better 
than I supposed he would. . . . His work so far is poor—but 
then so is mine so I can’t hold that against him.”"° 

His New York years as an illustrator convinced Wheel- 


er that teaching was a better choice for a committed artist. 


After lengthy exchanges with Forsyth, he returned to Indi- 
ana, where he taught at the Herron Art Institute from 1910 to 
1920." In his own work, he developed an individual style using 
rich color and well-defined shapes. 

Wheeler traveled extensively in the United States to find 
inspiring landscape subjects. During summer trips he painted 
in the Black Mountains of North Carolina, the woodlands of 
Michigan, Tennessee’s Smoky Mountains, Colorado’s Rocky 


Mountains, the Catskills and Seneca Lake regions of New 
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York, and later Indiana locations. In the early 1920s, when 
painting in Woodstock, New York, he quipped, “People who 
are not interested in art may be bad but a big bunch of artists 
is worse.” 

His sense of humor went beyond dry observations. India- 
napolis Star art critic Lucille Morehouse, who previewed an 
exhibition in 1931, noted, “One of the biggest ‘kicks’ I got out 
of the show, as I made my way through the galleries before the 
pictures had been hung, was when I espied a big figure com- 
position which the casual gallery visitor might take to mean 
that one of our leading conservative artists had flopped over to 
modernism. To me, however, it brought the message that Clif- 
ton Wheeler was having a bit of fun, and with delicious irony 
which had a generous mixture of good humor, was poking 
fun at modernism. . . . I found my conjectures to be not at all 
wrong when I talked with the artist later. The Stage [a buxom 
Amazon who poses between violet curtains] was [later] hung 
prominently at the Hoosier Salon, [but] was not admitted by 
the Herron art jury.” 

Wheeler returned in 1923 to teach at Herron a second time. 
He taught summer school at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, where Forsyth visited in 1930. During the mass fir- 
ings at Herron in 1933, he suffered the same fate as Forsyth, 
but he found a job in the art department at Shortridge High 
School and continued to spend his summers traveling and 
painting. 

Likeminded and closely associated professionally, Wheeler 
and Forsyth helped shape and reinforce each other’s opinions 
about art and artists. Forsyth often referenced Wheeler when 
espousing his views, and he always included his friend when 
selecting artists to help with various projects, such as the City 
Hospital murals in 1914. Both artists lived in Irvington and 
were active in the Portfolio, the Indiana Artists Club, the Ir- 
vington Dramatic Club, and the Society of Western Artists. 

Two other students, Dorothy Morlan and Virginia True, 
became Forsyth’s loyal champions, faithfully corresponding 
with him in their postgraduate years. Both women, encour- 
aged by Forsyth, persevered to find their own artistic voices 
and became critically acclaimed in their geographical regions. 


Dorothy Morlan 
Ca. 1922. 
Irvington Historical 


Society. 
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Morlan was born in Salem, Ohio, on May 25, 1882. Her 
Quaker parents moved to Irvington when Dorothy was a tod- 
dler. Her mother enjoyed weaving, and her father, Albert, was 
a writer and painter who became a source of inspiration and 
encouragement. In fact, Dorothy hoped to emulate her father’s 
career. “Planning at first to be a writer, she took up drawing 
at the Herron Art Institute . . . with a view to illustrate her 
own books, as her father had done.””* But her enthusiasm for 
painting overtook all other creative pursuits. Albert Morlan 
purchased a cottage in the Brookville area, where Dorothy 
lived and worked for about a year, gaining a particular fond- 
ness for river scenes. 

“She was always to give great credit to the advice, criticisms, 
inspiration, and guidance she received during the years 1906 
through 1908 from Adams and Forsyth, who declared that she 
never began as an amateur.”!* She entered the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1908 and was one of the few wom- 
en to become an associate member of the Society of Western 
Artists’ Indiana chapter. After a class at Pennsylvania, she 
joined Robert Henri in New York for studio tutoring. “Henri 


Harmony in Gray by Dorothy Morlan, 


1932, oil on canvas, 24" X 30". 
Collection of Irvington Historical Society, 
photograph by Kendall Reeves. 
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preached that “The big artist does not paint man, landscape or 
furniture. He paints an idea. . .. Under his guidance, she began 
to paint from memory, while yet holding... the original mood, 
so that the unessential might then drop away.” 

Morlan spent time in Boston and ventured to Ogunquit, 
Maine, for fall outdoor painting in 1911. As she struggled to 
find her way, she wrote several letters to Forsyth, revealing 
her youthful observations. After floundering on her own for 
a few years, she reversed her negative assessment of Indiana 
when Forsyth urged her to return to Indianapolis in 1914 to 
help with the City Hospital mural project. 

Morlan moved back to Irvington and held a solo show in 
her studio in July 1921. She later shared a studio with Simon 
Baus. Juror Lorado Taft gave the “ultimate compliment” to 
her painting Frosty Morning, Southern Indiana, at the first an- 
nual Hoosier Salon exhibit in 1925, by mistaking her painting 
as that of a “fine strong painter, some man I do not know.” 

By the early 1930s Morlan’s work moved into a more tonal- 
ist direction. Although her early landscapes were described 
as “happy, joyous interpretations of nature, full of color and 
sparkling with sunlight,” the mood of her paintings became “a 
feeling of solemnity that is akin to awe and with the big, sober 
moods of nature interpreted through a use of broad masses 
of deep blue pigment.”!® Her painting March was declared 
the “outstanding single picture” by Indianapolis Star art critic 
Lucille Morehouse in the 1930 Irvington exhibit. 

Following her early participation in exhibits at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and acceptance into annual circuits of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, Morlan later exhibited only region- 
ally. In the late 1930s and early 1940s, she became immersed in 
the dramatic scenery of the Rocky Mountains, spending two 
years in Colorado. 

Virginia True also ended up out west for a time, teaching 
art for the University of Colorado at Boulder. True was never 
a genuine Hoosier, however. Born in St. Louis, she spent her 
formative years there and in Hannibal, Missouri. She enrolled 
in the Herron Art Institute in 1918 and won a scholarship for 
three more years, which she spent primarily studying with 
Forsyth. 


Virginia True ca. 1929. 
Carnegie Branch 
Library for Local 
History, Boulder Daily 


Camera Collection. 


In 1925 she attended the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts for one year on scholarship and then returned to India- 
napolis to teach at Shortridge High School. She joined the 
Boulder, Colorado, faculty in the late 1920s and immersed her- 
selfin the local art scene, writing an “Art News and Comment” 
column for the Boulder paper. After Forsyth’s tumultuous fir- 
ing in 1933, he wrote often to True, confiding his resentment 
and discouragement as his indomitable energy dwindled. 

Although True’s correspondence with Forsyth contained 
more personal sympathy than discussions of artwork, her tra- 
ditional training with him provided a springboard for her later 
shift to southwestern modernism. “Following the lead of the 
New Mexican modernist [and native Hoosier] Victor Higgins 
(1884-1949), True created images in which she reduced both 
natural and man-made elements to grand geometric blocks 
and powerful sweeping lines.” 

In 1935, True left Colorado to earn a master’s degree at Cor- 
nell University, where she eventually received a faculty ap- 
pointment. The demands of her academic career usurped her 
life as an artist, and she retired to Cape Cod in 1965. 


George Calvert by 
Virginia True, 1927, 

oil on board, 30" x 24". 
Collection of the Indiana 
State Museum and 
Historic Sites, photograph 
by Steve Happe. 
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Two students unavoidably intertwined with Forsyth—his 
daughter Constance and his son-in-law Robert Selby—also 
devoted their lives to art and eventually chose to retire in close 
proximity. Connie became the family artist of her generation. 
Perhaps closer to her father than his other two daughters due 
to her career choice, Connie began painting with watercol- 
ors at an early age and found commissioned illustration work 
while still in her early twenties. 

Although Forsyth was doubtlessly thrilled by Connie’s 
talent and focused intent, he insisted that she earn a “tradi- 
tional” degree at Butler University before taking classes at 
Herron. She complied, earning a bachelor’s degree in chemis- 
try in 1925. She then continued her education at Herron, where 
she received a diploma in 1929. She participated in her father’s 
Winona Lake summer classes from 1926 through 1929, which 
must have been a bit trying, despite her devotion to him. For- 
syth cut her no slack, telling his wife that he wasn’t pleased 
with Connie’s progress, except for her pen work, which he 
deemed “very bold and brilliant—different from what she’s 
done.””° 

Connie won a scholarship to the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts for advanced study, where she discovered her 
favorite drawing medium, the litho crayon. This led to her pas- 
sion for printmaking. Her father, always ambitious for her suc- 
cess, coached her continually from Indiana, telling her what 
her instructors were looking for and how to advance from the 
beginning drawing classes. “Don’t let yourself get put out by 
the things around you,” he advised. “Just dig in for yourself. 
Don't worry. Everybody has ups and downs. If you fail, try to 
find out why & then change your attack, but keep on attack- 
ing. . . . Always draw but have your fun with the paint.””’ For- 
ever the concerned father, he also warned, “Don’t go roaming, 
sketching, or otherwise by your lonesome.” 

After two years in Philadelphia, Connie became a teacher at 
Herron in 1931, and during summer breaks in 1932 and 1934 she 
studied with lithographer Ward Lockwood (1894-1963) at the 
Broadmoor Art Academy in Colorado Springs. When Don- 
ald Mattison completely reorganized the Herron faculty in 
1933, Connie lost her job. She painted commissioned portraits, 


Constance Forsyth 
ca. 1950. Collection 
of Susan Forsyth 
Selby Sklar. 


while her sister, Dorothy, did substitute teaching to help fill 
the family coffers. 

Forsyth didn’t live to see Connie’s appointment to the 
University of Texas faculty in Austin, where she established a 
printmaking program in 1940. Lockwood invited her to join 
him in Texas to handle a job “which will be a combination of 
instructor and curator.””* Beginning with practically noth- 
ing in the way of presses and equipment, she built a respected 
department before her retirement in 1973. 

Constance was a beloved teacher, albeit demanding. “She 
did not suffer fools gladly, nor tolerate work without substance, 
nor indulge work that did not stem from one’s individual lived 
experience,” wrote one of her students.” She was a lifelong 
smoker, outspoken, and determined—the daughter most like 
her father. According to Forsyth’s granddaughter, “In Connie, 
he had someone to mentor and pass on the family art business 
to. [She] seemed to always admire and adore him (even idol- 
ize might not be too strong a word).”** In a 1978 news article, 
“[Connie] says her father above all things inspired in her a 
love of nature and the out-of-doors which she later recorded 
on canvas.”*° Credited in American Lithographers, 1900-1960 


Suzie by Constance 
Forsyth, ca. 1960, 
watercolor on paper, 
26.5" X 20.5". 
Collection of the 
Indiana State Museum 
and Historic Sites, 
photograph by 

Steve Happe. 
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as one of the notable artists in the development of American 
printmaking during the first half of the twentieth century,” 
she earned her place in art history as a teacher, but she also 
kept up a formidable exhibition schedule and was known for 
her portraits and watercolor landscapes as well as her prints. 

Connie retired in Austin and built a house with her sis- 
ter Evelyn and her brother-in-law, Robert Selby (1909-97). 
Despite plans to continue with her artwork, she became im- 
mersed in organizing her father’s extensive papers, as well as 
cataloging and cleaning many of his paintings. 

Although Connie was purportedly the best-looking of the 
three Forsyth daughters and popular in college, she never 
married. In addition to his emphasis on the importance of 
acquiring a good education, her father imparted strong ideas 
about marriage. Forsyth felt that a serious artist, especially 
if a woman, should remain single, putting career above the 
commitments of family life. “He even gave this advice to one 
of his most promising male pupils, Francis Focer Brown, who 
promptly ignored his teacher to marry a classmate, Beulah 
Hazelrigg (1892-1987).”** 

Whether or not his attitude was the cause, none of Forsyth’s 
daughters married before his death. Evelyn put off marrying 
Selby, another of Forsyth’s star pupils, until 1940, after ten 
years of courtship, and Dorothy remained single.” 

Selby graduated from Herron in 1930, after studying with 
Forsyth, Paul Hadley, and Clifton Wheeler. Apparently Ev- 
elyn took a few classes at the art school, where she met Selby 
during his last year there. Following graduation Selby won a 
summer study scholarship to the Charles Hawthorne Cape 
School in Provincetown, Massachusetts. He returned to Indi- 
ana, where he lived on Dequincy Street in Irvington with his 
aunt, practically around the corner from the Forsyths. He ex- 
hibited regularly in Herron’s annual Indiana Artists exhibits 
and the Hoosier Salon, while keeping regular company with 
Evelyn. 

After their marriage, Selby earned his living as a commer- 
cial artist, first in the advertising department of L. S. Ayers 
department store in Indianapolis and then, beginning in 1959, 
as the assistant art director of the advertising department of 


Robert Selby painting in yard, 1958. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 


Hahne’s department store in Newark, New Jersey. They had 
one daughter, Susan. 

Selby consistently created fine art during time off work. 
“Because he had no official studio space either in Indiana 
or New Jersey, the majority of his work during the early and 
middle parts of his life was done on location or out in his own 
backyard where he set up his easel on every available week- 
end in good weather.”*° The year before leaving Indiana, he 
was commissioned to paint murals in St. Matthew’s Episco- 
pal Church east of Irvington and won the $500 Outstanding 
Work in Oil Award in the 1958 annual Hoosier Salon exhibi- 
tion for his painting Dairy Barn.’ 


June Apples (Green Apples) 
by Robert Selby, ca. 1950, 
oil on board, 36" x 24". 
Collection of Susan Forsyth 
Selby Sklar, photograph 

by Ben Sklar. 
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Despite his full-time employment, Selby’s active exhibition 
schedule and accumulation of awards for his easel paintings 
ensured his place among the best of Indiana artists from his 
generation. His disciplined rendering skills and penchant for 
watercolor were doubtlessly strengthened early under For- 
syth’s challenging eye. Unfortunately, direct correspondence 
between Selby and Forsyth is nonexistent. Selby always re- 
ferred to his father-in-law as “Mr. Forsyth,” perhaps an indica- 
tion of respect.>” 

After his retirement to Austin in 1975, Selby taught continu- 
ing education classes for the Dougherty Arts Center in that 
city and painted en plein air in the central Texas hill country 
as well as the Texas coast and in Louisiana. “He always had his 
paint box in the back of his car for easy access when he trav- 
eled, should a tempting scene present itself.”** 

A student who became a lifelong friend and ally of Forsyth, 
Francis F. Brown, spent four summers painting with J. Ot- 
tis Adams in Brookville before studying at Herron with For- 
syth from 1913-16. A measure of Forsyth’s opinion of Brown’s 
work is evidenced by Forsyth’s invitation, when Brown was 
still a student, to help out with the mural project at the City 
Hospital. 

Brown arrived with his family in 1894 during the Muncie, 
Indiana, gas boom. His father, a window glass cutter, had 
moved from Glassboro, New Jersey, to work for the Hart Glass 
Company. After taking Herron classes, Brown continued his 
studies at Ohio State University, where he earned his master 
of fine arts. He taught in Indiana public schools for ten years 
before becoming an art professor at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege in Muncie. He also took on the position of art director of 
Ball State’s art museum. 

From his respected position Brown helped Forsyth by 
recommending his former teacher’s artwork and sending pri- 
vate collectors to Forsyth’s studio in Indianapolis. He also 
facilitated Forsyth’s entries in the annual exhibitions at the 
Richmond Art Museum. One collector sent by Brown, John 
Nixon of Centerville, became Forsyth’s staunch supporter 
and dedicated patron in his later years. Brown also helped 
Forsyth’s eldest daughter, Dorothy, to find teaching jobs in 
Indiana’s public schools. 


Francis F. Brown ca. 1919. 


Archives and Special Collections, 


Ball State University Libraries. 


Never abandoning his personal artwork, Brown shared a 
studio with his wife, Beulah. He allegedly worked in acrylic 
and tempura because she was allergic to oil paint or turpen- 
tine. They often exhibited together and had two sons, Hillis 
and Folger. 

Brown’s early work, influenced by his association with the 
Hoosier Group artists, was postimpressionistic in style. By 
the early 1920s, Brown categorized his work as “modified real- 
ism,” painting primarily from his imagination. Collector John 
Nixon, whose taste in art often ran contrary to popular trends, 
commented, “I find Brown far ahead of the times in his art, 
and it is hard for the general public to appreciate him.”** 

Like Forsyth, Brown dedicated himself to teaching and do- 
nated many of his works to public schools. He also exhibited 


Land of Dreams by Francis F. Brown, 


ca. 1919, oil on board, 32.5" X 36.5", 

Mary T. R. Foulke Purchase Prize 1925. 
Collection of Richmond Art Museum, 
Richmond, Indiana, photograph by Greg Pyle. 
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regularly and spent several summers painting in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, in the 1930s. “[Brown] really didn’t care if any- 
one bought his work, he just wanted to paint and to teach art,” 
according to his son.*° 

When Brown retired in 1957, the catalog for his retrospec- 
tive exhibit at the Richmond Art Museum stated, “Teaching 
demands more than attendance, as it is the character of the 
teacher that makes itself felt over the years of contact with 
students. Mr. Brown has represented a high quality of hu- 
manism in his interest in students and in his work with his 
colleagues.”*° 

Forsyth trained future artists to master their basic draw- 
ing skills and to develop their own artistic voices. He also 


set an example for those who would carry on the teaching 


of art to others. His daughter Connie inspired a following of 
loyal students similar to her father’s. “Undoubtedly one rea- 
son Connie was especially beloved was because she talked 
with each pupil every day. This professor made time to listen. 
When students were struggling, she was beside them with en- 
couragement, finding something positive in their work upon 
which to build.” 

William Forsyth played an important role in the lives of 
many of his students, personally and professionally. He want- 
ed his students to be worthy of the esteem he had for art and 
for their serious efforts to create it, making him an effective 
and challenging teacher. He not only taught many of the fol- 
lowing generation’s leading Indiana artists, he significantly 
influenced many of their top art teachers as well. 


Conclusion 


(70 TALK ABOUT FORSYTH’S PAINTINGS IN A 

Í methodical, chronological way, as art historians typi- 
cally discuss an artist’s work, is problematic, for William 
Forsyth was an experimenter. Rather than evolving system- 
atically to find his artistic voice, or developing a method for 
success and sticking to it, he continually experimented with 
subjects and styles. 

Despite the variety of his paintings, there are a few gener- 
ally consistent components. His brushwork was characteris- 
tically vigorous and bold. Also, his subjects and shapes were 
rendered convincingly, with his superior draftsmanship in evi- 
dence. And the majority of his easel paintings were medium to 
small, with few works larger than 40" in height or width. His 
murals, the exceptions to his size preference, were simplified 
for distance viewing. 

One reason for the smaller canvases was simply a matter 
of time. Forsyth taught six days a week for most of his adult 
life. It’s also possible that the artist’s restless personality didn’t 
allow for larger, more complex works. He was not known for 
his patience. 

Forsyth sustained his lifelong interest in creating art by try- 
ing his hand at almost every medium available. “He must have 
used at one time or another any instrument he could find that 
would make a mark on paper... . He sketched constantly and 
was supposedly never without his sketch pad and pencil.”! In 


addition to mastering watercolor, gouache, tempura, and oils, 
Forsyth created etchings, carved wood frames and furniture, 
tried his hand at shaping terra cotta clay and making plaster 
sculptures, painted china and room divider screens, and de- 
signed program covers for various clubs and organizations as 
well as personal Christmas cards. 

Forsyth had already chosen to make art his life’s calling by 
his early twenties. During rigorous training at John Love's art 
school, he frequently sketched and painted portraits of fam- 
ily members. Not only was his family intimately close but his 
opportunities to paint others were limited. Unlike Steele, who 
was painting commissioned portraits by the time he gradu- 
ated from the Waveland Academy in 1870, Forsyth’s life was 
relatively insular despite his residency in an urban center. 

He discovered camaraderie with former Love students in 
the Bohe Club, when he also discovered the joy and inspira- 
tion of plein air painting. The jovial group made regular for- 
ays out of Indianapolis to paint the landscape. Already an ac- 
complished watercolorist, Forsyth created his own version of 
genre scenes including figures of people and animals. 

Forsyth applied himself to his training at the Royal Acad- 
emy in Munich with conscientious focus. Rather than rushing 
through the Nature (drawing) class, like many of his fellow 
students who eagerly sought the color and complexities of 
oil painting, he chose to remain an extra year. He wanted to 
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Painted china cup by William Forsyth, 

1895, glazed porcelain, 2" x 3.25" x 4". 
Collection of the Indiana State Museum and 
Historic Sites, photograph by Steve Happe. 


refine his rendering skills, thus establishing a solid founda- 
tion on which to build. Concentrating on shading and tone in 
his charcoal and pencil renderings of heads and figures under 
the exacting eye of Nikolaus Gysis, he allowed himself to ap- 
ply for advancement only after he felt he had mastered these 
techniques. 

Always ambitious and eager for recognition, Forsyth finally 
earned a bronze medal for his portrait of Kathie—A Model in 
the July 1885 Academy exhibition. His training under Ludwig 
von Lofftz, a former pupil of Wilhelm Diez, had effectively 
wrung “sweet color” out of his Academy paintings. Com- 
plying with his instructor’s teaching, Forsyth used minimal 
color in Kathie, creating interest with dramatic lighting and 
bold strokes. Concurrent with his boldness, Forsyth’s deli- 
cate treatment of the model’s youthful but preoccupied facial 
expression revealed his artistic sensitivity. He painted at least 
two portraits of her, admitting that she was a favorite model 
of Lofftz. 


Forsyth applied his belief in the importance of drawing 
to his later teaching methods. He firmly held that one could 
become an accomplished artist only through persistence, hard 
work, and the mastery of traditional drawing skills. 

Perhaps his most fortuitous training in Bavaria was his in- 
troduction to expatriate J. Frank Currier, whose dedication 
to working directly from nature inspired summer landscape 
painting among many Academy students. Although Forsyth 
was loathe to credit Currier with any influence or common- 
ality with himself, the two artists possessed similar disposi- 
tions, were skilled in watercolor and printmaking as well as 
oil painting, and shared a penchant for color over formalism 
in their work. 

Also, like Currier, Forsyth approached landscape painting 
with force and spontaneity. Using either watercolors or oils, he 
painted compositions of a variety of subjects. His fascination 
with Bavarian peasants inspired numerous figures in water- 
color, but by 1887 Forsyth preferred landscapes. His summers 
of sketching with J. Ottis Adams inspired more noticeable care 
with composition and complexity of color. 

A controversy among Indiana art historians about the later 
designated Hoosier Group of artists, including Forsyth, was 
whether or not they had seen European impressionism prior 
to their exposure to the style at the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair. 
Forsyth’s May 15, 1883, letter indicated that he was certainly 
aware of it when he wrote, “The color, the life, the movement 
and laughter, the shimmer of the soft spring sunshine through 
the foliage of tender green and the lush grass, made me wish 
to paint it like a French impressionist would.”” 

It’s still in question, however, whether Forsyth saw origi- 
nal paintings by impressionists or only reproductions, and 
one must be mindful of what the term meant at the time. 
T. C. Steele later included a wide variety of painting styles 
in his definition of impressionism, including those of James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler (1834-1903) and of J. M. W. Turner 
(1775-1851).° 

Although he wished to continue painting portraits as a 
discipline when he returned to Indianapolis in 1888, Forsyth 
could not afford to hire models, and once again he used family 
members as subjects. His professed desire to earn his living 


Portrait of Kathie 
by William Forsyth, 1885, 


oil on canvas, 18" x 14", 


Collection of Dr. Andrew T. 


Bridge, photograph by 
Tad Fruits. 
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as a portrait artist had been usurped in part by Steele’s prior 
establishment as such in the capital city, but in reality, Forsyth 
did not possess the diplomatic personality required for such 
work. 

He did, however, paint emotive and charming portraits of 
family, particularly his wife and daughters. When speaking of 
photographs as alternatives to painted portraits Forsyth said, 
“It would be a mistake to let a single mood of the sitter express 
the character. That is why a photograph is not a good portrait. 
It pictures only a single mood of the sitter. There would have 
to be twenty different photographs to show the varying moods 
that the painter can put into one picture through making a 
careful analysis and studying the many moods so as to give 
what is behind the characteristic features.”* 

Consistent with Forsyth’s fondness for creative variety, he 
began painting room-divider screens in 1890, influenced by 
Japanese floral subjects. By the time he moved with his wife 
and three daughters to Irvington in 1906, their home utilized 
several of them. His most striking screen compositions were 
of hollyhocks, a flower not illustrated in Japanese artwork. 

An art critic wrote in 1913, “Mr. Forsyth likes to paint hol- 
lyhocks better than any other flowers. They are so varied and 
rich in color, so fine in drawing quality and character, that they 
lend themselves admirably to painting. . . . [He] says that an 
artist always shows what his capacity is in painting a still-life, 
as it is the one place where he has the opportunity to do all he 
can with his brush.” 

Forsyth continued to pursue his independent painting in 
late summer and fall, when not occupied with teaching duties. 
He went to Vernon, part of the time with Steele, in 1891 and ’92, 
and painted in the vicinity of Hanover in ’93 and ’94. His ex- 
treme productivity in Corydon coalesced into Forsyth’s more 
consistent landscape style in 1896. Working in both watercolor 
and oils, he combined his standard vigorous brushwork with 
bold colors. Not averse to “showing the artist’s hand,” he al- 
lowed small patches of raw canvas to appear through areas of 
applied paint. 

The following summer at Cedar Farm continued Forsyth’s 
pivotal period of independent artistic growth. His daughter 
Connie later evaluated Forsyth’s best time of quality paintings 


to be in the late 1890s and early 1900s. Not only were his teach- 
ing duties less consuming then, but his marriage to Alice sup- 
plied a new and joyful muse. 

Thirty-seven of Forsyth’s Cedar Farm paintings, including 
those of his new bride, were featured in the Second Annual 
Exhibition of the Works of Indiana Artists shown by the Art 
Association of Indianapolis. Fellow artists reacted enthusiasti- 
cally to Forsyth’s work, as recorded in 1898 by the Indianapolis 
News. “[One artist said] Forsyth seems to have brought him- 
self together as never before. ... His exalted view of nature has 
never been questioned, and hitherto he has represented her in 
a superb way, but never with such self-possession, such direct- 
ness of purpose, and at the same time with such refinement.” 

After two painting seasons at Cedar Farm, Forsyth re- 
united with his fellow Hoosier Group artist J. Ottis Adams in 
Brookville while Steele was in Tennessee during the summer 
of 1899. Contradicting his declared independence from them, 
Forsyth created watercolors in pastel hues with minimal value 
contrast, harkening to the “white period” both Steele and Ad- 
ams had explored a few years previously. By 1901, when he 
returned to Corydon, Forsyth had again developed his more 
saturated color palette. 

The only time he painted beyond Indiana’s borders until his 
travels to Gloucester in later years was in 1903, when Forsyth 
went to Shakertown, near Pleasant Hill, Kentucky. Shaker- 
town’s history stirred Forsyth’s interest, and the area’s river- 
side bluffs and characteristic stone fences provided appealing 
compositional features. Somewhat ironically, his Kentucky 
landscapes earned Forsyth his first awards since Munich. Late 
Afternoon (oil) and In the Afternoon (watercolor) received the 
bronze and silver medals, respectively, at the 1904 Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 

After painting at Major’s Crossing, Martinsville, in 1904 
and in Waldron, Indiana, the following year, the Forsyths 
purchased their Irvington home in 1906. The combination of 
challenging travel with three young daughters and their new 
neighborhood’s unlimited sources for subjects led Forsyth to 
paint his immediate surroundings for several years. 

His private studio also provided space and opportunity to 


paint indoors, using views seen from his studio window and 


from his imagination. He wrote to Connie, “I’ve been paint- 
ing one of those realistic pictures one gets out of the studio 
window. Just hard winter stuff. . .. Quite exciting to match 
yourself against nothing to see if you can’t create something.”” 

Forsyth’s ability to create something out of nothing marked 
his mature voice as an artist and garnered two major interna- 
tional awards. Moonrise and Twilight, an evening view from 
his window, and The Red City, a composition based upon past 
impressions (and perhaps reminiscent of J. Frank Currier’s 
fierce landscape interpretations), received bronze medals at 
the international expositions in Buenos Aires (1910) and San 
Francisco (1915), respectively. 

His award-winning paintings were completely different 
from his traditional work. Moonrise and Twilight’s raw scum- 
bled sky and rule-breaking composition, with the picture cut 
in exact halves by the horizon, imparted a modern sensibility. 
His bold slashing strokes and massive simplified shapes in 
‘The Red City verged on abstraction. Forsyth’s personal vision 
had evolved. 

Looking at these paintings in retrospect could place For- 
syth squarely among the modernists, but he never thought of 
his work in those terms. His paintings had evolved from his 
academic training and still were realistic, no matter how sim- 
plified or abstracted. He never ventured beyond the recogniz- 
able, and he returned to his more traditional works after 1915. 
Resisting art movements that completely ignored past tradi- 
tions, he staunchly defended representational art. “Forsyth 
was incensed that Europe’s artists, trained in the same disci- 
pline and time-honored tradition that he and his colleagues 
had made sacrifices to pursue had then, in Forsyth’s opinion, 
cavalierly dismissed their training for the sake of novelty, no- 
toriety, and anticipated financial gain.”® 

After moving to Irvington, Forsyth’s forays to paint Indi- 
ana landscapes were confined to short trips to places like the 
Indiana Dunes on Lake Michigan and Spring Mill State Park, 
and he particularly liked Ohio River scenes in Madison and 
Hanover. But after his reconnaissance trip to Brown County 
in 1897, he never painted there. No Forsyth visits to Steele’s 
House of the Singing Winds are documented. Perhaps due 
to his aversion to what he considered trends, Forsyth avoided 


Brown County’s art colony. Although he wrote about the 
Richmond Group in Art in Indiana, he did not mention the 
better-known art colony, which consisted primarily of Chi- 
cago transplants, in south-central Indiana. 

Secure in his job at Herron and living in domestic harmony, 
Forsyth dedicated a tremendous amount of time and energy 
to his teaching. Enjoying interactions with and reverence from 
revolving classes of students, he believed that teaching ex- 
posed him to fresh ideas and continually honed his own skills. 
“Teaching has, for those who have a liking and a talent for it 
from a technical point of view, been a benefit rather than the 
reverse, for through it [we] have always kept [our] practice, 
especially in drawing, in full vigor.”’° When teaching outdoor 
classes at Winona Lake from 1924 through 1930, he took pride 
in his students’ end-of-the-season shows. 

Forsyth’s mandates to render accurately and to stay true to 
one’s own artistic voice were often preached to his students. 
He endeavored not only to teach them to paint well but to give 
them a real reverence for their work. “To many students he was 
sympathetic to their desire to be artists and the only one who 
encouraged them.”" 

To satisfy his curiosity about the much-heralded painting 
subjects of Gloucester, Massachusetts, Forsyth traveled there 
in 1927 and again in 1929, but by then he struggled with his 
plein air work and was rarely satisfied with the results. He 
feared that he had become exclusively a “studio painter,” a 
situation worthy of his own disdain. Paintings from these trips 
were acceptable, but they lacked Forsyth’s trademark vigor 
and freshness. In his mid-seventies at the time, he could have 
been slowing down, or his lack of inspiration may have been 
due to his unfamiliarity with the subjects. 

After being fired from Herron in 1933, Forsyth worked pri- 
marily for the Public Works of Art Project, creating approved 
easel paintings and murals for schools and the State Library. 
Although he continued to paint regularly, his illnesses, com- 
bined with waning energy, could not have made the creative 
process easy. His opinion of his last works is not documented. 

“Perhaps his most outstanding characteristic was his in- 
dependence,” according to Constance. “He painted what 
he wanted to paint and in the way he wanted to paint it. He 
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preferred to work in his own way regardless of what other art- 
ists were exploiting in the way of styles or fads. He was never 
the kind of artist that followed theories or ‘intellectual’ ideas 
about what or how to paint.”!” The variety of Forsyth’s paint- 
ings, however, hindered easy identification of his work to the 
uninitiated. Artists who found a formula for success and stuck 
to it often enjoyed more lucrative sales. 

Forsyth’s propensity to try new creative approaches could 
be interpreted negatively. Able to mimic other artists’ styles, 
he occasionally tried subjects with proven salability and paint- 
ed with an eye to marketing. Despite his preference for land- 
scapes, his submission of figure pieces to the National Acad- 
emy of Design’s annual exhibitions in 1887 and 1888 “must be 
seen as a concession to an established prejudice in East Coast 
circles for the ever-popular German genre scene.”!? And his 
dead fish still life in 1909 seems derivative of multiple such 
subjects by William Merritt Chase. However, Forsyth’s life- 
long experimentation was entirely consistent with his mercu- 
rial personality. 

William Forsyth formed strong opinions that he never hesi- 
tated to express. His habit of firing off letters in the heat of the 
moment, especially during his early years, alienated friends 
and associates. (His family seemed to take his diatribes in 
stride.) A lucid writer, he had a fondness for waxing eloquent 
(often sarcastically) about the artwork of others. He was not 
above competitive jealousy, sometimes insulting fellow stu- 
dents’ work in Munich, or later denigrating colleagues in his 
professional life. 

Forsyth was quick to take offense. He often assumed the 
worst of others, going on the attack before finding out the 
motivations or reasons behind an individual’s actions. At his 
worst he was judgmental and self-righteous, ready to condemn 
on superficial grounds. Also a terrible worrier, he paradoxi- 
cally procrastinated when it came to important business cor- 
respondence. He chafed under rules and restrictions. 

But he was not unaware of his own personality flaws. For- 
syth’s correspondence with family and close friends revealed 
perceptive self-humor. He wasn’t averse to playing the fool for 
a laugh. He loved to be in front of an audience and excelled at 
giving spontaneous public presentations. 


Having grown up in a frugal household, he complained 
about his constant struggle to make ends meet, but he never 
pandered to anyone or feigned friendship to sell his work or 
himself. He was very proud. 

Forsyth’s interactions with T. C. Steele, as well as with his 
close friend and patron Tom Hibben, were fraught with al- 
ternating warmth and angst. Steele and Forsyth’s correspon- 
dence revealed a friendship diminishing from the early 1880s. 
Reliably generous and hospitable, Steele welcomed Forsyth 
into his home when his friend arrived in Munich. But Forsyth 
couldn't resist making disparaging remarks about Steele’s ar- 
tistic progress in letters to Hibben. 

When pursuing landscape subjects abroad or at home in 
Indiana, the two seemed to amiably paint together for many 
years. Uneasiness between them, however, began when For- 
syth returned to America two years after Steele. In Indiana, 
where no market yet existed for landscape paintings, commis- 
sioned portraits or teaching were the two possible avenues 
for a professional artist. Steele had effectively appropriated 
the portrait market by the time Forsyth came home, and he 
also founded an art school in Indianapolis within months of 
Forsyth and Adams’ Muncie Art School opening. 

Adams and Forsyth interpreted Steele’s timing for launch- 
ing the Indiana School of Art to be born of competitive hos- 
tility, but more likely it took Steele months of preparation to 
secure funding through subscriptions. Despite the fact that 
Forsyth soon became an instructor at Steele’s school, the un- 
stated contention between the two artists had long since taken 
form in Forsyth’s mind. The territorial squabble that Forsyth 
initiated publicly over student exclusivity in 1894 surely made 
Steele a guarded and circumspect colleague. By the next year, 
Forsyth’s accusations of sabotage finally forced Steele to end 
his association with the school and to warn Forsyth that he 
had “awakened the enmity of many people in Indianapolis.” 
Although they maintained civility, were interminably linked 
as members of the Hoosier Group, and worked in tandem 
to help found the Society of Western Artists two years later, 
Steele and Forsyth never again enjoyed a warm friendship. 

Their personalities could not have been more dissimilar. 
Steele was a diplomat: tactful, deliberate, and sensitive to 


Still Life—Fish by William Forsyth, 
1909, oil on canvas, 24" X 30". 


Collection of Andrew E. Henderson, 


photograph by Kendall Reeves. 
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others. He cultivated respectful relationships with his patrons 
and worked hard to accommodate them. Forsyth declared his 
strong opinions publicly as well as privately. Rarely consider- 
ing consequences, he said whatever he thought, even to those 
whose support was badly needed. As artist Edward August 
Bell commented in 1893, Forsyth was eternally “spoiling for 
a fight.”1* 

Forsyth’s volatility was accepted in the cocoon of his fam- 
ily’s unconditional love. His siblings, and later his wife and 
daughters, put up with his harangues and blame for various 
failures with good-humored forbearance, and frequently 
smoothed over his offenses to others. In return they received 
Forsyth’s undying loyalty and devotion. An adoring husband 
and protective father, Forsyth felt that his family (next to Art) 
was everything. His patience with small children and fond- 
ness for young people drew them to him. 

Forsyth’s reluctance or inability to play politics or kowtow 
to several of the city’s more privileged citizens didn’t suppress 
his need to be among people. His interest in individuals from 
all walks of life attracted numerous friends. He loved join- 
ing groups and organizations, always wanting to be part of 
the action. A leader of the Bohe Club in his early days; an ac- 
tive member of the Irvington Group, Literary Club, Portfolio 
Club, Century Club, Optimist Club, Masonic Order; and an 
uninhibited thespian in two amateur acting groups, he eas- 
ily bonded with others. Forsyth’s household with Alice kept 
an “open door” policy, welcoming their children’s neighbor- 
hood friends as well as Herron students, faculty, fellow artists, 
relatives, and acquaintances. Lively dinners with opinionated 
conversation were the norm. 

Forsyth was a self-educated man and an avid reader. He 
read history, art, poetry, and politics, and three walls of his 
library were crammed with books, many of them in German. 
“He once remarked to me that, if he had had a college educa- 
tion, he would have ended up being a history professor,” his 
daughter said. “His knowledge of history and world affairs 
led to his own conclusions. At the end of World War I, he said 
it was not over and that the Allies should have marched into William Forsyth in doorframe with 


Berlin. And strange as it seemed to me at the time, he saidour palette and paintbrush ca. 1930. 
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next war would be with Japan. Indiana Historical Society, Mo691. 


Perhaps due to his exposure to opera in 
Munich, music, particularly opera, was a 
lifelong passion. Forsyth’s youngest daugh- 
ter wrote, “Grand opera did not get as far as 
Indianapolis very often, but one time not 
long before he died the Mikado came to the 
Old English Theater. I took him all three 
nights it was there. The last night, on the 
way out of the theater, we met Walter Whit- 
worth, who was the music critic on the [In- 
dianapolis| News at the time. He turned to 
my father and said, “Well, Mr. Forsyth, I 
guess you and I are the only two in India- 
napolis who could come to three nights in 
a row and love it.””!” 

But visual art was Forsyth’s calling, and 
his contribution to Indiana’s fledgling cul- 
ture, as part of the Hoosier Group, was 
huge. These artists weren’t concerned about 
being “painters of their time” but more 
about continuing a tradition, built upon 
the shoulders of other artists before them. 
The Hoosier Group artists were the pre- 
emptive regionalist painters of our coun- 
try. They captured the sense of place in 
midwestern America with honesty and 
originality, pioneering a unique American 
visual identity and artistic independence 
from Europe’s pervasive influence. 

Forsyth wrote and was interviewed extensively about the 
significance of his fellow Indiana artists’ work. “The Hoosier 
Group, although disappointed and falling short of realizing 
the high hopes that inspired it in the beginning, has accom- 
plished at least a part of its intentions,” he wrote. “It has made 
an honorable name, has brought a certain distinction to its 
State, has almost founded a school, has done creditable work 
that may be more sought after and treasured as the years go by 
than it is today unless history fails to repeat itself. Above all 
it has held steadfastly to an ideal.”'® That ideal was to add the 
influence of art to our civilization. Forsyth held that art was 
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William Forsyth and Hilton U. Brown ca. 1934. 
Collection of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar, 


a standard of life, making existence worthwhile. He believed 
art was an “attitude toward life, and that attitude was the joy 
of living.” 

Forsyth’s hopeful prediction that his artwork would be 
more appreciated in the future held true. Private and public 
collections of historical Indiana paintings would be incom- 
plete without at least one Forsyth. In 1984, a historical marker 
was erected marking his studio and home in Irvington, and a 
year later, twenty-six original charcoal drawings, watercolors, 
and oil paintings by Forsyth were purchased for the state with 
Governor Roger Branigin’s Contingency Funds.”° Perhaps the 
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ultimate in compliments, two forgeries of Forsyth paintings 
were discovered by Marty Radecki, conservator at the India- 
napolis Museum of Art, in 1985.” 

Some historians believe that Forsyth’s teaching is perhaps 
his most enduring legacy. “Forsyth is pre-eminently a teacher 
and the art schools owe much to his imagination and spirit. 
... Few who have studied in Indianapolis have not come under 
his tutelage.””” He sacrificed much of his own painting time to 
mentor other serious artists. “How far William Forsyth might 
have gone, what success he might have achieved, what honors 
he might have won for himself in the field of American art ifhe 
had not given his entire life to the training of Indiana artists, 
can only be conjectured.”*? 

Forsyth was a teacher not only of art students but of the 
general population of Indiana with his passionate writing and 
public speaking. He was a spokesperson for the state’s art- 
ists in his own time and perhaps even for plein air painters of 


today. His determination to carry on his life as an artist was 
motivated by his unshakable belief that “Art is not an adven- 
ture undertaken by the few for the gratification of their natural 
instincts, but a part of the complete expression of a people. It 
has no place for weaklings, effeminates, or derelicts. Only the 
strong persist, for they must feel and speak for all.””* 

Forsyth’s commitment to art-making and his willingness 
to try new ideas left behind a large body of disparate works. 
Perhaps his experimentation would have been impossible ifhe 
hadn't earned a steady income from teaching and had been en- 
tirely dependent upon his paintings for livelihood. However, 
his ability to sustain a lifelong commitment to the ideals of art 
as he saw them, combined with his inquiring personality, in- 
dicate that his work would still have continually changed. No 
matter what the pragmatic circumstances, William Forsyth 
was inarguably a strong and fearless artist. 


APPENDIX: FORSYTH PAINTINGS EXHIBITED BEFORE 1937 


Author’s Note: This list of exhibited paintings includes all of the 


information I could find from exhibit catalogs. Annual shows 
at the H. Lieber Company, Indiana State Fair, public schools, 
and the Artists Club are not included, due to inconsistent 

or nonexistent catalog listings. When provided, distinctions 
between oil paintings and watercolors (wc) are indicated, and 


paintings illustrated in exhibit catalogs are also noted. 


1885 Royal Academy of Art, Munich, Germany, 
Exhibition of Student Works, summer 


Kathie (bronze medal) 


1885 Art Association of Indianapolis, Ye Hoosier Colony 
in Miinich, English’s Hall, Indianapolis, April 


#1 A Bauer Study Head (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#2 Monk (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#3 Old Woman (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#4 Study Head (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#5 Canal—Burgau (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#6 Morning in the Kalmuck Valley (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#7 A Burgau Study (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#8 Spring (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#9 Meadow (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#10 Evening (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#11 Near Munich (owned by T. E. Hibben) 


Still Life (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
Consolation—Home Study (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
Two Oranges—Home Study (owned by T. E. Hibben) 


#31 Sunset (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#32 Lombardies (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#33 Girl with a Pitcher (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#34 Schleissheim (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#35 Poplars (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#36 Willows (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#37 Canal Banks (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#38 Untitled (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#39 Dachau (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#40 A la Bavaria (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 


#41 A Recollection of Schleissheim (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 


#42 Sunset (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#43 Hill and Willows (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#44 Street Scene (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#45 A Village (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#46 A Pang (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#47a Bavarian Peasant (wc) 

#47b Bavarian Peasant (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#48 Hills of Schliersee (wc) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#50 Willows (owned by T. E. Hibben) 

#51 Bridge—Home Study (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#52 Still Life—Home Study (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
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#53 Rabbit—Home Study (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#54 Banks at Pleasant Run (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#55 A Wayside Shrine (wc) (owned by Mrs. M. M. Forsyth) 
#56 A Native (owned by Mrs. M. M. Forsyth) 
#57 Another Pang (owned by Mrs. M. M. Forsyth) 
#58 Onthe 
#59 Head of an Old Man (charcoal) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#60 A Model (charcoal) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#61 Girl (charcoal) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
##6 Found (sepia) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#63 Courtyard, Schleissheim (sepia) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#64 Pax—Portrait (chalk) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#66 Studies (pen & ink) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#67 A Collection of Sketches (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#68 Sketches—Foerung, Dachau, Augsburg, 
etc. (owned by T. E. Hibben) 
#69 Studies, Sketches, etc. (owned by Mrs. M. M. Forsyth) 


1887 National Academy of Design, New York, 
Annual Exhibition, spring (sent from Munich) 


#200 The Apprentice ($85) 


1888 National Academy of Design, New York, 
Annual Exhibition, spring (sent from Munich) 


#177 The Kitchen Maid ($85) 


1888 Art Association of Indianapolis, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition, Lieber’s Art Emporium, May 9-30 


#63 Untitled Landscape ($60) 


1889 National Academy of Design, New York, Annual 


Exhibition, spring (sent from Indianapolis) 


#215 March ($100) 


1889 Boston Art Club, Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, April 5-27 


#95 Bavarian Village (wc) 


1889 Art Association of Indianapolis, Sixth Annual 
Exhibition, Masonic Hall, April 23-May 13 


#134 An Austrian Forest (owned by H. D. Pierce) 


(charcoal) (owned by T. E. Hibben) 


#25 A Bavarian Canal (wc) ($25) 
#40 A Village Corner (wc) ($75) 


1890 Art Association of Indianapolis, Seventh Annual 
Exhibition, Masonic Hall, April 25-May 17 

#7 Study Head “Jeannie” (wc) ($75) 

#12 Early Spring ($100) 

#13 Under the Apple Tree ($150) 

#14 Studio Playmates 


1891 Art Association of Indianapolis, Home 
Artists Exhibition, February 


Untitled Landscape 
Untitled Portrait (wc) 


1891 Art Association of Indianapolis, Eighth Annual 
Exhibition, Propylaeum, April 14-May 5 

#69 A Winter Morning (oil) ($75) 

#70 Afternoon (oil) ($100) 

#71 A Portrait Study ($75) 


1892 National Academy of Design, New 
York, Annual Exhibition, spring 


#247 The Rhubarb Patch 


1892 Art Association of Indianapolis, Ninth Annual 
Exhibition, Propylaeum, April 12-May 4 

#47 On the Verge of Winter ($65) 

#48 A Figure Study ($55) 

#49 Portrait of Miss Hauser 


1893 World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago 


#11 Edge of the Woods 
#12 Inthe Garden 
#13 Untitled Landscape 


1893 Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Sixty-third 
Annual Exhibition, December 18, 1892—February 24, 1893 


#73 Edge of the Woods 


1893 Art Association of Indianapolis, Tenth 
Annual Exhibition, Propylaeum, April 11-27 


#132 Autumn at Vernon (wc) ($75, purchased by Art Association) 
#133 Early Spring (wc) ($65) 
#134 Study Head (wc) ($45) 
#135 An Acadian (oil) ($250) 


1894 Boston Art Club, Annual Exhibition, January 20, 1894- 
February 17, 1895 (sent from 132 Fletcher, Indianapolis) 


#105 The Rhubarb Patch 
#131 Weeds 


1894 Boston Art Club, Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, April 7-28 (sent from 132 Fletcher) 


#192 A Silvery Morning (wc) 


1894 Cincinnati Art Association, Light Pictures Specially 
Exhibited in the West Gallery, Cincinnati Art Museum, August 


#467 Path to the Farm 
#468 Rhubarb Patch 
#469 After the Frost (wc) 
#470 In the Studio 


1894 Art Association of Indianapolis, Eleventh 
Annual Exhibit, Propylaeum, May 14-June 2 


#38 Summer Afternoon—Ohio River ($250) 
#39 Portrait (not for sale) 


1894 Art Association of Indianapolis, 


Denison Hotel, November 


See listing for Five Hoosier Painters 


1894 The Central Art Association, Five Hoosier Painters, 
Athenaeum Building, Chicago, December 


#15 A Sketch for a Decoration 
#16 An Idyll 

#17 A Gray Afternoon 

#18 An Autumn Morning 
#19 At the Spring 

#20 Among the Flowers 


#21 Reflection 

#22 Picking Apples 

#23 In Summer Time 
#24 A Bit of Garden 

#25 Turkey Pasture 

#26 September Afternoon 


1896 Art Institute of Chicago, Eighth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, April 16-June 7 (sent from 132 Fletcher) 
Picking Apples (wc) 

At Eventide (wc) 

In October (wc) 


1896 Art Association of Indianapolis, 
Thirteenth Annual Exhibition, May 1-24 


#33 Portrait of Mrs. Herbert Foltz 
#34 A Young Girl 


> 
#35 Sketch of Virginia Keep a 
#36 In the Spring z 
#37 A Landscape x 
#38 Melting Snow — 
115 


1896 Cincinnati Art Museum, Third Annual 
Exhibition of American Art, May 16-September 1 


In the Woods 
Autumn 
Head of a Negro 


Near Madison, Indiana 


1896-97 Society of Western Artists, First Annual Exhibition 
(opened at Art Institute of Chicago, December 15, 1896) 


The Indianapolis Art Association sponsored the circuit’s 
Indiana exhibition as part of their Fourteenth Annual 
Exhibition, March 5-19, 1897, at the Propylaeum, and 
the Art Association’s annual exhibits became linked 
to the Society of Western Artists’ annuals. 

#68 Frost and Sun 

#69 September Afternoon 

#70 The Blue Spring 

#71 A Bit of Summer 

#72 Old Houses at Corydon (wc) 
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1897 Art Association of Indianapolis, Exhibition of the 
Recent Works of Home Artists, Propylaeum, February 6-14 


#35 The Hills of Corydon 
#36 An Autumn Roadside 
#37 Solitude 

#38 A Street in Corydon 

#39 Late Summer Afternoon 
#40 October Morning 

#41 Stream and Hill 

#42 In Purple and Gold 

#43 A Quiet Morning 

#44 The Edge of Town 

#45 An Autumn Morning (wc) 
#46 The Last of Autumn (wc) 
#47 Clearing Weather (wc) 
#48 Still Water (wc) 

#49 Summer Afternoon (wc) 
#50 The Constitutional Elm 


1897 Art Institute of Chicago, Ninth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, April 27-June 13 (sent from 132 Fletcher) 


At the Waterside (wc) 


1897-98 Society of Western Artists, Second Annual Exhibition 


(opened at Cincinnati Art Museum, October 17, 1897, and 


traveled to the Art Association of Indianapolis as its Fifteenth 


Annual Exhibition, Propylaeum, March 19-April 3, 1898) 


#36 A Woodland Road 

#37 Late Summer 

#38 A Farm Garden 

#39 Summer Afternoon (wc) 
#40 A Fence Corner (wc) 
#41 A Street in Corydon (wc) 


1898 Art Association of Indianapolis, Exhibition of the 
Recent Works of Home Artists, Propylaeum, January 15-22 


#32 A Summer Garden 

#33 Waiting for Winter 

#34 First Snow at Cedar Farm 
#35 Cedar Avenue 

#36 Looking from the Attic 


#37 A Southern Home 

#38 The River Gate 

#39 A Morning—Late Summer 
#40 A Wood Road 

#41 A Frosty Morning 

#42 A Field of Wild Artichokes 
#43 From Our Window 

#44 Dry Pasture 

#45 October Morning 

#46 First of Autumn 

#47 Glimpse of the Ohio 

#48 Kentucky Hills 

#49 The Farm Bell 

#50 A Wet Day (wc) 

#51 The Old Fireplace (wc) 

#52 The Path through the Orchard (wc) 
#53 Among the Beeches (wc) 
#54 The Garden at Cedar Farm (wc) 
#55 Before Sunrise (wc) 

#56 November (wc) 

#57 Old Letters (wc) 

#58 Summer Afternoon (wc) 
#59 Near Sunset (wc) 

#60 Autumn on the Ohio (wc) 
#61 In the Woods (wc) 

#62 After the Frost (wc) 

#63 August Afternoon (wc) 
#64 Rock Haven, Kentucky (wc) 
#65 Through the Treetops (wc) 
#66 A Maple Avenue (wc) 

#67 A Gray Morning (wc) 

#68 From the Balcony (wc) 


1898 American Watercolor Society, New York, Thirty- 
first Annual Exhibition, January 31-February 26 


#13 A Frosty Morning (wc) 
#26 Mid-October (wc) 

#170 The Last of Autumn (wc) 
#321 A Bit of Summer (wc) 


1898 Art Institute of Chicago, Annual Exhibition, 


dates unknown (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


Hills of Corydon 
Street in Corydon 


1898 Society of American Artists, New York, 
Twentieth Annual Exhibition, March 19-April 23 


#176 The Blue Spring 


1898 Art Institute of Chicago, Tenth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, April 19-June 5 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


A Frosty Morning (wc) 
Mid-October (wc) 


1898 Cincinnati Art Museum, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition of American Art, May 21-July 5 


#153 The Hills of Corydon 

#154 Street in Corydon 

#155 A Frosty Morning 

#156 Hill and Stream 

#157 Marauders 

#158 Waiting for a Customer (wc) 


1898 Omaha Trans-Mississippi and International 


Exposition,June 1-_November 1 


#209 September Morning 
#210 Late Summer Afternoon 
#211 Autumn, Ohio River 
#212 In Summer Time 


1898-99 Society of Western Artists, Third Annual Exhibition 
(opened at Detroit Museum of Art, October 22, 1898, and 
traveled to the Art Association of Indianapolis as its Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition, Propylaeum, February 3-12, 1899) 


#41 Priscilla 

#42 Sunset in Cedar Park 

#43 The Marauders (wc) 

#44 A Frosty Morning (wc) 

#45 A Street in Corydon 

#46 Autumn Morning 

#47 Waiting for a Customer (wc) (illustrated) 


1899 Exhibition of Indiana Arts and Crafts, High 
School Building, Indianapolis, April 14-22 


#33 A Showery Day 

#34 A Blue Spring 

#254 Portrait 

#36 Feeding the Chickens 
#37 In the Shade 

#38 Edge of the Woods 

#39 Autumn Roadside 

#40 A Pool in the Woods 
#41 A Farm Corner 

#42, A November Afternoon 


1899 Art Institute of Chicago, Eleventh Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, May 2-June 11 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


Autumn: Ohio River (wc) 
Feeding the Grey Nag (wc) 
The Lane Gate (wc) 


1899 Cincinnati Art Museum, Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, May 20-July 10 (sent from 938 Fletcher Ave.) 


#122 Rock Haven, Kentucky (wc) 
#123 Among the Lilies (wc) 

#124 The Old Homestead (wc) 
#125 A Farm Corner 

#126 A Study Head 

#127 Feeding the Chickens 


1899 Richmond Art Association, Third 


Annual Exhibition, June 12-26 


#1 A Pool in the Woods ($75) 
#2 Sunset Cedar Farm ($250) 
#3 A Dry Pasture ($75) 

#4 In the Month of May ($85) 


1899-1900 Society of Western Artists, Fourth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at St. Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts, November 25, 1899, and traveled to the Art 
Association of Indianapolis as its Seventeenth Annual 
Exhibition, H. Lieber Company, January 8-21, 1900) 


#29 September Morning 
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#30 Pool in the Woods 
#31 A Showery Day 
#32 Edge of the Village 
#33 At the Lake Gate 


1900-1901 Society of Western Artists, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Cincinnati Art Museum, 
December 8, 1900, and traveled to the Art Association 


of Indianapolis as its Eighteenth Annual Exhibition, 
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#34 Inthe Garden 
#35 In Autumn 


1900 Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of Watercolors and Pastels from 
the Philadelphia Art Club, March 12-April 8 


#182 Rock Haven, Ohio River 
#226 Where Waters Murmur 


1900 Art Institute of Chicago, Twelfth Annual 
Watercolor Exhibition, April 24-June 10 


Where Waters Murmur (wc) 


1900 Cincinnati Art Museum, Seventh Annual Exhibition of 


American Art, May 19-July 9 (sent from 938 Fletcher Ave.) 


#51 Edge of the Village 
#52 Home in the Hills 
#53 Silver and Blue (wc) 


1900 Richmond Art Association, Fourth 
Annual Exhibition, June 11-26 

#106 An Autumn Roadside 

#107 September Morning 

#108 A Bit of Garden 

#109 Mid-October (wc) 


1900 Kansas City Art Club, Fourth Annual 
Exhibition, November 16—December 8 


H. Lieber Company, March 25-April 9, 1901) 


#32 By the Wayside 

#33 Autumn—Ravine 

#34 Still Life—Wild Duck 
#35 Persimmons and Apples 
#36 A High Corner of the Hill 
#37 Where Waters Murmur 


1901 Cincinnati Art Museum, Eighth Annual 
Exhibition of American Art, May 18-July 8 


#29 The Distant City 
#30 The Close of Day 
#31 November Day 
#32 Autumn River 
#33 The Old Bridge 


1901 Richmond Art Association, Fifth 
Annual Exhibition, June 11-25 

#45 A High Corner of the Hill ($150) 
#46 Inthe Ravine, Autumn ($100) 

#47 Silver and Blue (wc) ($75) 

#48 By the Roadside (wc) ($50) 


1901 Kansas City Art Club, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition, November 26—December 7 


#38 A High Corner of the Hill (illustrated) 


1902 Society of Western Artists, Sixth Annual Exhibition 
#28 Mid-October (wc) (opened at Cincinnati Art Museum, January 11, 1902, and 
#29 A Day in Spring (wc) 


#30 Silver and Blue (wc) 


traveled to the Art Association of Indianapolis as its Nineteenth 
Annual Exhibition, John Herron Art Institute, May 6-27, 1902) 


#30 A Bit of Autumn Forest ($75) 
#31 Afternoon, Early October ($200) 
#32 Peonies ($75) 

#33 Before Snow ($85) 

#34 A Touch of Late Sun (wc) ($50) 
#35 In November (wc) ($55) 


1902 Art Institute of Chicago, Annual Exhibition, 


unknown dates (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


Between Town and Country 


1902 Cincinnati Art Museum, Ninth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, May 17-July 7 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


#17 Late Summer 

#18 The Way to the Woods 

#19 Cornfield—Morning 

#20 An Antique Shrine (illustrated) 
#21 An Autumn Day (wc) 

#22 A Hill Top (wc) 

#23 Brookside (wc) 

#24 A Brown Hillside (wc) 

#25 A Girl’s Head (wc) 


1902 Richmond Art Association, Sixth 


Annual Exhibition, June 10-24 


#34 Time of the Wheat Harvest ($85) 
#35 Autumn on the Whitewater ($100) 
#36 The Farmer’s Daughter (wc) ($75) 


1902-1903 Society of Western Artists, Seventh Annual 
Exhibition (opened at St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, 
November 21, 1902, and traveled to the Art Association 
of Indianapolis as its Twentieth Annual Exhibition, 


John Herron Art Institute, February 10-24, 1903) 


#40 A Cornfield, Autumn Morning 
#41 From the Beech Woods 

#42 The Ford 

#43 At the Town's Edge 

#44 A Girl’s Head (wc) 


1903 Flower Mission of Indianapolis, Exhibit of Indiana 
Art, Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, April 27-May 9 


#152 Gray and Blue ($85) 
#153 In the Spring ($125) 
#154 The Blue Spring ($100) 
#155 Blossom Time ($80) 
#156 Fish ($25) 


#157 Between Town and Country ($85) 
#158 November Brook ($75) 

#159 September Morning ($50) 

#160 Sunny Morning (wc) ($25) 

#161 A Little River (wc) ($30) 

#162 A Yellow Maple (wc) ($25) 

#163 A Farmer's Daughter (wc) ($75) 
#164 November Day (wc) ($50) 

#165 Autumn, Ohio River (wc) ($75) 
#166 Old Woman with Basket ($300) 
#167 Kathie—A Model ($300) 

#168 Under the Apple Tree ($150) 
#169 A Wet Morning, Venice ($100) 
#170 Rainy Day, Schwabenland ($85) 
#171 Late Afternoon ($250) 

#172 High Corner of a Hill ($175) 

#173 Toward Evening, October ($175) 
#174 Morning Mist ($200) 

#175 Portrait of Mrs. F. 

#176 Twilight ($35) 

#177 Still Life—Flowers ($75) 

On Loan from Thomas E. Hibben unless indicated otherwise: 
#178 Inthe Garden (H. Lieber Company) 
#179 The Blue Pool, Venice (Louis Weisenburger) 
#180 October Morning 

#181 A Gray Morning 

#182 An Old Peasant 

#183 A Sunset (wc) 

#184 An Old Tinker (wc) 

#185 An Early Still Life 

#186 Through the Dew (oil) 


1903 Terre Haute Public Schools, An Exhibition of 
Indiana Art, Terre Haute YMCA, May 18-30 


#31 The Way to the Woods ($55) 
#32 A Cloudy Day ($100) 

#33 A Path to the Farm ($100) 
#34 A Pool in the Woods ($50) 
#35 Feeding the Chickens ($100) 
#36 The Ford ($200) 

#37 From the Beech Woods ($150) 
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#38 The Town's End ($150) 

#39 A Cornfield, Autumn Morning ($100) 
#40 A Girl’s Head (wc) ($50) 

#41 Late Afternoon ($250) 

#42 The Blue Spring ($100) 

#43 Autumn, Ohio River (wc) ($50) 
#44 A Little River (wc) ($30) 

#45 A Farmer's Daughter (wc) ($75) 
#46 A November Day (wc) ($40 

#47 September Morning ($50) 

#48 Autumn Woods ($55) 

#49 Between Town and Country ($125) 
#50 Blue and Gray ($85) 

#51 Pools of Little Indian ($125) 

#52 At the Well ($80) 

#53 Village Street, Twilight ($100) 


1903 Cincinnati Art Museum, Tenth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, May 23-July 6 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


#255 Late Summer Afternoon 
#256 Indian Summer, Morning 
#257 October 

#258 ‘The Listener 

#259 Thinning Leaves (wc) 


1903 Richmond Art Association, Seventh 
Annual Exhibition, June 16-30 

#45 Late Afternoon ($250) 

#46 The Ford 

#47 At the Well ($125) 


1903 John Herron Art Institute, Pictures from 


the Permanent Collection, October 


#8 Marine, 43.5" X 68.5", purchased 1901 


1903-1904 Society of Western Artists, Eighth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Art Institute of Chicago, December 
19, 1903. Indianapolis was not on the circuit.) 

#52 The Time of the Red Bud 

#53 The Listener (oil pastel) 

#54 Thinning Leaves (oil pastel) 


#55 A Little River (wc) 
#56 The Farmer’s Daughter (wc) 


1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis 


#254 Late Afternoon (or Late Summer) (bronze medal) 
#255 Morning on the River 

#256 The Cloud-Shadowed Hill 

#1100 A Valley Road (wc) 

#1101 In the Afternoon (wc) (silver medal) 

#1102 On the Kentucky River (wc) 


(in the Indiana Building of above exposition) 
#11 The Cliff Road ($200) 

#20 The Ford ($250) 

#21 October Afternoon ($250) 

#22 Autumn Landscape ($150) 

#23 Street in Corydon ($75) 

#24 Autumn Roadside, Kentucky ($75) 


1904 Cincinnati Art Museum, Eleventh Annual Exhibition 


of American Art, May 21-July 11 (from 938 Fletcher) 


#79 The Green Pump (illustrated) 
#80 An Old Kentucky Home 

#81 Inthe Dew ofthe Morn 

#82 The Pools of the Little Indian 
#83 Uplands in Autumn (wc) 

#84 Autumn Morning (wc) 


1904 Richmond Art Association, Eighth 
Annual Exhibition, June 7-21 

#28 Springtime (wc) ($75) 

#29 The Cliff Road ($150) 

#30 The Listener (oil pastel) ($150) 


1904-1905 Society of Western Artists, Ninth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Cincinnati Art Museum, 
November 12, 1904, and traveled to the Art Association 
of Indianapolis as its Twenty-first Annual Exhibition, 
John Herron Art Institute, February 7-26, 1905) 


#29 Late October, Kentucky River 
#30 Hollyhocks 


#31 A Gray Morning 
#32 Blue and Gray 


1905 Art Institute of Chicago, Annual Exhibition, 


unknown dates (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


Morning on the River 
The Camper 
In Midsummer 


1905 National Academy of Design, New York, 
Eightieth Anniversary Exhibition, including Society 
of Western Artists’ Selections, December 31, 1904- 
January 28, 1905 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


#277 The Green Pump 


1905 Boston Art Club, Annual Watercolor Exhibition, 
April 7-29 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


#198 After Rain (wc) 
#208 In Brown and Black (wc) 


1905 Art Institute of Chicago, Seventeenth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, May 11-June 11 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


The Light from the Door (wc) 
Last of the Leaves (wc) 


1905 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twelfth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, May 20-July 10 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


#208 In the Beech Woods 
#209 In Mid-summer 
#210 November Afternoon 
#211 The Camper 

#212 Morning on the River 
#213 Late Afternoon 


1905 Richmond Art Association, Ninth 
Annual Exhibition, ended June 23 


#35 A Kentucky Road ($150) 
#36 The Cloud-Shadowed Hill ($150) 


1905-1906 Society of Western Artists, Tenth Annual Exhibition 
(opened at Art Institute of Chicago, December 5, 1905. 


Indianapolis was not on the circuit.) 


#58 In the Gloaming (wc) 

#59 Autumn Roadside, Kentucky 
#60 Late Afternoon 

#61 Across the Valley 

#62 Sunset after Rain (wc) 

#63 In the Crest of a Hill Road (wc) 


1906 John Herron Art Institute, Inaugural Exhibition, 
November 20—December 31 


#71 Close of a Summer Day (purchased by the 


Art Association of Indianapolis) 


1906 Cincinnati Art Museum, Thirteenth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 19—July 16 (sent from 938 Fletcher) 


#102 End of a Summer Day (illustrated) 
#103 Woodland Brook 

#104 In the Spring 

#105 Door Yard—Night (wc) 
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1906 Richmond Art Association, Tenth Annual Exhibition, 


June 12-26 


#39 Autumn Roadside, Kentucky ($250) (honorable mention) 
#40 The Brink of the Valley ($300) 

#41 Early Morning (wc) ($100) 

#42 Sunset after Rain (wc) ($75) 


1906 St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, First Annual Exhibition 
of Selected Paintings by Western Artists, December 


#38 The Campers 

#39 In Midsummer (illustrated) 
#40 The Gathering Clouds 

#41 On the Brink of the Valley 
#42 The Cloud-Shadowed Hill 
#43 November Afternoon 

#44 Early Morning 

#45 Edge of the Village 

#46 A Shaker Kitchen 

#47 Woods of Mystery 
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1906-1907 Society of Western Artists, Eleventh Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Art Institute of Chicago, 
December 6, 1906, and traveled to the Art Association 
of Indianapolis as its Twenty-second Annual Exhibition, 
John Herron Art Institute, March 3-24, 1907) 

#43 Last ofthe Leaves 

#44 Wet Day in Spring 

#45 Woods and Water, Autumn (wc) 


1907 Art Institute of Chicago, Twentieth Annual Exhibition of 


American Artists, unknown dates (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#119 The Brink of the Valley (illustrated) 
#120 Behind the Village 
#121 Rough Country 


1907 Cincinnati Art Museum, Fourteenth Annual 
Exhibition of American Art, May 18-July 17 


#116 Behind the Village 

#117 The Brink of the Valley (illustrated) 
#118 Rough Country 

#119 A Summer Brook 


1907 Richmond Art Association, Eleventh 
Annual Exhibition, June 11-25 


#509 A Woodland Brook ($250) (Mary T. R. Foulke Prize) 
#510 Close of a Summer Day 

#511 Early Morning (wc) ($85) 

#512 The Gathering Clouds (wc) ($95) 


1907 Vincennes Art Association, First Annual 
Exhibition of American Art, June-July 


#10 The Camper ($150) 

#11 Sun and Shade ($150) 

#12 The Cloud-Shadowed Hill ($200) 
#13 Wet Day in Spring—Bavaria ($125) 
#14 Last of the Leaves ($85) 

#15 Autumn Trees ($25) 

#16 A Purple Morning (wc) ($65) 

#17 Prelude to Night ($100) 

#18 The Crest of the Road ($100) 

#19 Woods and Water ($75) 


#20 An Autumn Brook (&75) 
#21 Still Life ($50) 


1907-1908 Art Association of Indianapolis, 
Twenty-third Annual Exhibition, John Herron Art 
Institute, December 8, 1907-January 2, 1908 


#26 Afternoon Shadows 
#27 Late Autumn 


1907-1908 Society of Western Artists, Twelfth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Art Institute of Chicago, 
December 10, 1907, and traveled to the Art Association 
of Indianapolis as its Twenty-third Annual Exhibition, 
John Herron Art Institute, February 2-23, 1908) 


#47 A Summer Brook 

#48 Between Town and Woods 
#49 Late Afternoon—November 
#50 Brink of the Valley 

#51 Behind the Village 

#52 Rough Country 


1908 Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Sixth 


Annual Watercolor Exhibit, unknown dates 


#97 The Red Barn (wc) 


1908 Art Association of Indianapolis, A Collection 
of Paintings, Drawings and Works of Sculpture by 
Resident Indiana Artists, April 3-May 4 

#20 A Hint of Spring 

#21 Autumn (lent by Mrs. Forsyth) 

#22 Early Spring 

#23 The Gathering Clouds (wc) 

#24 Last of the Snow 

#25 The Red House (wc) 

#26 The Sunset Hour 

#27 The Water Tank 

#28 Wind and Sun 


1908 Cincinnati Art Museum, Fifteenth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 23-July 20 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#88 Last of the Snow 


#89 Sun and Storm 
#90 The Sunset Hour (illustrated) 


1908 Richmond Art Association, Twelfth 


Annual Exhibition, June 9-23 


#37 The Red House (wc) ($100) 
#38 The Gathering Clouds (wc) ($100) 


1908 Vincennes Art Association, Second 
Annual Exhibition, June 


#16 The Brink of the Valley ($250) 
#17 Between Farm and Woods ($125) 


1908-1909 Society of Western Artists, Thirteenth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, 
December 6, 1908, and traveled to the Art Association 
of Indianapolis as its Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition, 
John Herron Art Institute, March 31-May 3, 1909) 


#44 Moonrise and Twilight 
#45 Under the Apple Trees 
#46 Approach of Night 


1909 Art Association of Indianapolis, Second Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings and Sculpture by Indiana Artists, February 3-28 


#34 Night and Snow 
#35 October Woods 
#36 A Gray Day 

#37 Winter Morning 
#38 Woodland Festival 


1909 Cincinnati Art Museum, Sixteenth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 22-July 20 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 
#59 Midsummer 

#60 Still Life—Fish 

#61 Sun and Shadow 


1909 Richmond Art Association, Thirteenth 
Annual Exhibition, June 8-22 


#56 A Snowy Day ($150) 
#57 A Winter Morning ($125) 


1909 Vincennes Art Association, Third 


Annual Exhibition, June 17-27 


#11 Moonrise and Twilight ($250) 
#12 Under the Apple Tree ($250) 
#15 Approach of Night (wc) ($125) 


1909 Herron Art Institute, Paintings and 
Sculpture in Permanent Collection, fall 


#A14 Autumn at Vernon (we), 15" x 21.5", purchased 1893 
#A15 Close of a Summer Day, 31" x 40", purchased 1907 (illustrated) 
#A16 Chrysanthemums, 24" x 18", purchased 1890 


1909-10 Society of Western Artists, Fourteenth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
December 12, 1909, and traveled to the Art Association 
of Indianapolis as its Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition, 
John Herron Art Institute, March 5-28, 1910) 


> 
ge 
#34 Hollyhocks m 
#35 The Huntress (wc) (illustrated) 5 
#36 In Winter Time (wc) ii 
#37 November Pm 


#38 Up the Street 
#39 A Snowy Day 
#40 Still Life 


1910 Buenos Aires, Exposicion Internacional de 
Arts del Cenenario and Santiago, Exposicion 
Internacional de Bellas Artes 


United States section catalog 


Moonrise and Twilight (bronze medal in Buenos Aires) 


1910 Cincinnati Art Museum, Seventeenth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 21-July 20 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 
#70 Heart of the Autumn Woods 


#71 October Afternoon 
#72 A Winter Street 
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1910 Art Association of Indianapolis, Exhibition 
of Works by Indiana Artists, May 


#33 Shaker Kitchen 

#34 Time of Cherry Blossoms 
#35 Even Tide 

#36 Waiting for the Morning Car 
#37 Portrait Study of Miss C. 
#38 Dorothy 

#39 Verge of Winter 

#40 Flowers (wc) 

#41 Untitled Landscape (wc) 


1910 Art Association of Indianapolis, The Indiana Circuit 
Exhibition, (circuit arranged by Mrs. M. F. Johnston to 
Ft. Wayne, Lafayette, Terre Haute, Muncie, Vincennes, 
Richmond), Herron Art Institute, July 14—-August 31) 
#25 Springtime ($200) 

#26 The Mail Cart (wc) ($50) 


1910 Richmond Art Association, Fourteenth 
Annual Exhibition, October 19—November 3 
#25 Springtime ($200) 

#26 The Mail Cart (wc) ($50) 


1910-11 Society of Western Artists, Fifteenth 
Annual Exhibition (opened at Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, December 4-25, 1910) 

#55 October Morning 

#56 September Afternoon 

#57 Late Summer Afternoon 

#58 The Last Gleam ($500 Fine Arts Building Prize) 


1911 Art Association of Indianapolis, Annual 


Exhibition, Herron Art Institute, unknown dates 


#25 Springtime ($200) 


1911 Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Sixty-third Annual 
Exhibition, February 5—March 26 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#414 Autumn Morning 


1911 Herron Art Institute, Fourth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, May 6-June 4 


#57 Heart of Autumn Woods 
#58 A Wood Sprite 

#59 Autumn Morning 

#60 Still Life—Fish 

#61 Peonies 

#62 Twilight (wc) 

#63 April Day (wc) 


1911 Cincinnati Art Museum, Eighteenth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 20-July 22 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#61 Late Afternoon, November 
#62 Autumn Weather 


1911 Richmond Art Association, Fifteenth Annual 
Exhibition, November 21-December 26 


#19 Late Afternoon, November ($250) (honorable mention) 
#20 Autumn Weather ($185) 


1911-12 Art Association of Indianapolis, Twenty-seventh 
Annual Exhibition, December 31, 1911-January 29, 1912 


#44 Landscape (Bridge) 


1911-12 Society of Western Artists, Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Cincinnati Art Museum, 
December 2, 1911, and traveled to the Art Association of 


Indianapolis, Herron Art Institute, February 4-25, 1912) 


#46 An Autumn Morning 
#47 A Meadow Brook 
#48 Morning (wc) 

#49 The Valley, October 


1912 St. Louis City Art Museum, Selected Watercolors 


by American Artists, unknown dates 


#38 A May Morning 


1912 Herron Art Institute, Fifth Annual Exhibit of 
the Works of Indiana Artists, April 13-May 5 


#50 October Hillside 


#51 From My Garden 

#52 November in the Hills (wc) 

#54 New Fallen Snow (wc) 

#55 “When Summer Is Ye Cummen In” 
#56 A Study of Grays 

#57 Constance 


1912 Cincinnati Art Museum, Nineteenth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 25-July 27 (sent from Irvington) 


#72 November Morning 
#73 A Gray Day in Summer 


1912 Herron Art Institute, Fourth Annual Indiana Circuit, 
August 15—September 28 


#26 Autumn Weather ($185) 


1912 Cincinnati Art Museum, Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
Selected Watercolors by American Artists, October 5-27 


#38 A May Morning (wc) 


1912 Richmond Art Association, Sixteenth 


Annual Exhibition, November 8-29 


#32 October Morning ($300) 
#33 Sun in the Woods ($185) 
#34 A Winter Brook (wc) ($75) 


1912-13 Art Association of Indianapolis, Twenty- 
eighth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings by American 
Artists, December 17, 1912—February 3, 1913 


#26 A Touch of Autumn 
#27 November 


1912-13 Society of Western Artists, Seventeenth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at Art Institute of Chicago, 
December 11, 1912, and traveled to the Art Association of 


Indianapolis, Herron Art Institute, February 4-27, 1913) 


#26 In Summertime 
#27 A Wind from the West (illustrated) 
#28 November Afternoon 


1913 Herron Art Institute, Sixth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 4-29 


#45 Snowy Weather 
#46 Late November 
#47 Field Flowers 

#48 On Pleasant Run 
#49 At the Window (wc) 
#50 Rainy Sunset (wc) 


1913 Art Institute of Chicago, Twenty-fifth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, March 25-April 17 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


A May Morning (wc) 


1913 Herron Art Institute, Exhibition of Selected 
Watercolors by American Artists, May 3-June1 


#38 A May Morning 

> 
1913 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twentieth Annual Exhibition 2 
of American Art, May 24—July 26 (sent from Irvington) 5 
#73 Melting Weather i 
#74 Frosty Morning “ia. 


1913 Richmond Art Association, Seventeenth 
Annual Exhibition, November 14—December1 


#54 A Wind from the West ($200) 
#55 A Wood Nymph ($150) 
#56 Twilight (wc) $75) 


1913-14 Society of Western Artists, Eighteenth Annual 
Exhibition (opened at City Art Museum of St Louis, November 
9, 1913, and traveled to the Art Association of Indianapolis, 
Herron Art Institute, February 4—March1, 1914) 

#24 A Castle in Spain 

#25 Riding Storm 

#26 Thunder Heads 


1914 Art Association of Indianapolis, Twenty- 
ninth Annual Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, 


Herron Art Institute, January 1-February 1 


#24 In Autumn 
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1914 Art Institute of Chicago, Twenty-sixth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, May 7-June 7 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


Snow in the Woods (wc) 


1914 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twenty-first Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 23-July 31 (sent from Irvington) 


#86 In Autumn 
#87 Flower Study 


1914 Richmond Art Association, Eighteenth 
Annual Exhibition, September 22-October 14 


#40 September ($250) 
#41 Hollyhocks ($75) 


1914-15 Society of Western Artists, Nineteenth 
Annual Exhibition (opened at Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, November 6-29, 1914) 


#18 Autumn Brook 

#19 Edge of the Country 

#20 A Blowy Day (wc) 

#21 After the Frosts (wc) 

#22 Autumn Fields (color drawing) 


1915 Panama Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco. 
Forsyth served on Middle West Advisory Committee 
The Red Hill (also called The Red City) (bronze metal) 


Sunny Corner (gouache) (silver medal) 


1915 Cincinnati Art Museum, Forty-seventh Annual 


Exhibition of American Watercolor Society, March 


#25 Inthe Valley, Autumn (wc) 
#26 Snow in the Woods (wc) 


1915 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twenty-second Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 22-July 31 (sent from Irvington) 

#87 Edge of the Village 

#88 In Winter 

#89 Flowers 


1915 Richmond Art Association, Nineteenth Annual 


Exhibition, October 29—November 23 


#40 Winter Sunshine ($75) 
#41 The New Vase (#200) 


1916 St. Louis City Art Museum, Eleventh Annual Exhibition 
of Selected American Paintings, opened September 3 


#53 Early in the Morning 


1916 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twenty-third Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 27-July 31 

(sent from Irvington) 

#75 Autumn Brook 

#76 Inthe Garden 


1916 Herron Art Institute, The Indiana 
Centennial Exhibit, October 1-31 


#22 Still Life (Loaned by Mrs. Thomas E. Hibben) 
#23 Katie [Kathie?] 


1917 Art Association of Indianapolis, Thirty-first Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Bronzes, January 5—February 4 


#22 A Winter Thaw 


1917 Herron Art Institute, Loan Exhibition 
of Portraits, February 11-March 4 


#21 Study Portrait 1885 


1917 Art Institute of Chicago, Twenty-ninth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition, May 4—June 11 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#91 A Sunny Corner (gouache) $300 


1917 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 26-July 31 (sent form Irvington) 


#91 Early in the Morning 
#92 August Morning 


1918 Art Association of Indianapolis, Thirty-third Annual 1920 Herron Art Institute, Paintings by 


Exhibition of Paintings, January 5—February 3 William Forsyth, November 7-28 


#31 Clouds #1 A Woodland Festival 
#2 Snowbound 

1918 Anderson Galleries, New York, Exhibition of Works of #3 October 

Art Donated for the Benefit of the American-British-French- #4 Black Pigs 

Belgian Permanent Blind Relief War Fund, May 11-25 #5 Winter Afternoon 

#115 Spring, 20" x 24" (donated by the artist) #6 Moonlight 


#7 Landscape 

#8 Inthe Garden 

#9 Bavarian Cottage 

#10 Autumn, Kentucky River 
#11 Autumn, Brookside 

#12 Studio Still Life 

#13 Study Head 

#14 The Bonfire 

#15 Early Morning 


1918 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, May 25-July 31 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#41 A Sunny Corner (wc) 
#42, Pool of the Nymphs 


1919 Art Association of Indianapolis, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, January 19—March 2 


#116 The Golden Tree #16 Boats, Venice 

#17 Public Garden, Venice 
1919 Cincinnati Art Museum, Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition #18 At the Spring House 
of American Art, May 24-July 31 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) #19 Along the Creek 


#20 At Home in Indiana 


1919 Richmond Art Association, Twenty-third 
Annual Exhibition, January 19-February 20 


#26 A Sunny Corner ($400) 
#27 Pool of Nymphs ($300) 


1920 Art Association of Indianapolis, Thirty-fifth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, January 4-February1 


#18 Land of Autumn Afternoons 


1920 Herron Art Institute, Thirteenth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 7—April 4 

#54 In October (wc) (J. Irving Holcomb Award) 

#55 Woods in Autumn (wc) 

#56 A Look into the Land 

#57 Edge of the Clearing 


#20 A Fresh Snow 


In the Woods 


#22 ‘The Fairy Ring 


3 Frost Painted 


#24 On Pleasant Run ($50) 
#25 The Last Gleam ($500) 


6 The Red City ($400) 


#27 A Sunny Corner ($500) 

#28 Moonrise and Twilight ($400) 
#29 In the Afternoon 

#30 October, Woods 


The Cloud-Shadowed Hill ($300) 


#32 Pool of Nymphs ($400) 
#33 Intimation of Spring ($150) 
#34 Old Market Woman ($400) 


Kathie 


#36 Summer Morning ($250) 


Still Life 
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#38 
#39 
#40 


#78 
#79 


In May ($150) 

Autumn Flowers ($175) 
Delphiniums and Roses ($175) 
Snapdragons ($125) 

The Elph [sic] ($175) 
Dorothy 

Brown and Gold 

The New Vase ($175) 

Irene 

Leila 

Misty Morning ($75) 

The Crest of the Road ($75) 
Willows and Brook ($30) 
Mist ($30) 

Winding Stream ($200) 
Winter Road ($85) 
October, Bankside ($75) 
Studio Corner ($150) 
Greeting the New Moon ($300) 
In My Garden ($200) 

At Home in Indiana ($500) 
The Land of Autumn Afternoons ($500) 
The Late Autumn ($25) 
October Evening ($200) 
Tulip Time ($50) 

Sunset ($75) 

Winter Morning ($60) 

On the Muscatatuck 
Hollyhocks (Screen) 
Hollyhocks (Screen) ($300) 
Etching ($5) 

Etching ($5) 

Melting Snow ($50) 

On the Way to Italy ($50) 
Captive ($75) 

The Breeze ($75) 

The Cliff Road 

Portrait of Mrs. F. 

Still Life—Fish ($200) 
November Morning ($250) 
Afternoon at the Hermitage 
Constitution Elm, Corydon 


#80 Portrait Head 
#81 At the Bars 
#82 Beech Woods 


1921 Herron Art Institute, Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings and Sculpture, opened January 2 


#13 Late Summer in Irvington 


1921 Herron Art Institute, Fourteenth Annual Exhibit of 
Paintings and Sculpture of Indiana Artists, March 6-April 3 


#40 By Running Waters ($175) 

#41 Red Bud Time (tempura) ($100) 
#42 Springtime ($185) 

#43 Meadow Brook ($175) 

#44 From My Garden ($185) 

#45 Thawing Weather ($250) 


1921 Brooklyn Museum, New York, Exhibition of Watercolor 


Paintings by American Artists, unknown dates 


#74 Windy Afternoon (wc) (lent by Mr. W. H. Fox) 
#75 A Rainy Day in November (wc) 

#76 A Winter Stream (wc) 

#77 Inthe Garden (wc) 

#78 Phlox in the Blue Bowl (wc) 


1922 Art Association of Indianapolis, Thirty-seventh Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, January 1-29 


#16 Autumn Flowers 


1922 Richmond Art Association, Twenty-sixth 


Annual Exhibition, January 15—February1 


#46 The Camper ($250) 
$47 Untitled landscape ($175) 


1922 Herron Art Institute, Fifteenth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 5—April 22 
#33 An Autumn Beech 

#34 Inthe Garden 

#35 Self-Portrait 

#36 Morning on the River (tempura) 


1923 Art Association of Indianapolis, Thirty-eighth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, January 1-28 


#13 A Song of Autumn 


1923 Richmond Art Association, Twenty- 


seventh Annual Exhibition, January 14-31 


#64 The Smoker ($150) (Mary T. R. Foulke Prize) 
#65 Autumn Flowers ($175) 
#66 Midsummer ($180) 


1923 Herron Art Institute, Sixteenth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 4—April1 


#26 Hollyhocks 

#27 October in Maine 
#28 At the Flower Show 
#29 A Summer Morning 
#30 A Painter Man 

#31 The Black Shelf 


1923 Cincinnati Art Museum, Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, May 26-July 31 (sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#54 Summer in the Hills 
#55 A Song of Autumn 
#56 At the Flower Show 


1924 Herron Art Institute, Seventeenth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 2-20 


#21 In Reverie 
#22 Autumn Spoils 
#23 The Pool, Evening (J. Irving Holcomb Award) 


1924 Cincinnati Art Museum, Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, May 24-July 31 
(sent from 15 S. Emerson) 


#83 In Reverie 
#84 The Painter Man 


1925 Herron Art Institute, Eighteenth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 1-22 


#16 A Painter 
#17 The Bridge (Jesse Spalding Landon Prize) 
#18 Flowers 


1925 Brooklyn Museum, New York, Exhibition of Watercolors 
by American and European Artists, unknown dates 


#177 Blue and Gold (wc) 
#178 Dahlias (wc) 

#179 Fresh Fallen Snow (wc) 
#180 November Morning (wc) 
#181 Winter Garden (wc) 
#181 Zinnias (wc) 


1925 Hoosier Salon, First Annual Exhibition, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, March 9-19 


> 
U 
#70 Reverie Bs 
#71 Glory of Autumn (Still Life Award Honoring 5 
Margaret Ball Petty by Mrs. F. C. Ball, $100) 75 
#72 The Pool, Evening 
129 


1926 Herron Art Institute, Nineteenth Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 7-28 


#30 Autumn Flowers 
#31 Old Boathouse (Winona) 
#32 Sun Magic 


1926 Brooklyn Museum, New York, Exhibition of Oil Paintings 


by American and European Artists, unknown dates 


#79 Early Spring 
#80 Spoils of my Garden 
#81 The Pool, Evening (illustrated) 


1926 Hoosier Salon, Second Annual Exhibition, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, March 8-20 


#114 Early Spring 

#115 The Painter Man 

#116 The Wood Lot, October (Landscape in Oil Award from 
Albert G Jones, $100) 
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1926-27 California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
First Exhibition of Selected Paintings by American 
Artists, November 15, 1926-January 30, 1927 


The Old Market Woman 


1927 Hoosier Salon, Third Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 31-February 12 


#120 Portrait of Miss Stover 

#121 Dahlias 

#122 September Morning (Award to Man or Woman over 
60 Years of Age, by Edward S. Curry, $200) 


1927 Herron Art Institute, Twentieth Annual 
Exhibit of Indiana Artists, March 


#31 In the Window 
#32 The Hills of Morgan 
#33 A Hollow Way 


1928 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of the 
Works of Indiana Artists and Craftsmen, February 29-March 27 


#48 Sailing Weather ($300) 

#49 Melting Snow ($300) 

#128 Sunny Morning (wc) ($150) 
#129 Evelyn (wc) ($300) 

#130 Girl in Black Coat (wc) ($300) 


1928 Hoosier Salon, Fourth Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 30-February 15 


#111 At the Edge of a Wood 
#112 Tide Coming In 
#113 Resting a Moment 


1928 Irvington Artists Exhibit, Carr Showroom, Irvington, fall 


In His Studio— Self-Portrait 
Spring on Pleasant Run 
October Woods 

Janice 

Winona Willows 

Along Pleasant Run 


The Sycamores 


1929 Brooklyn Museum, New York, Exhibition of Watercolors 


by American and European Artists, January 21-February 18 


#153 Sun and Clouds (wc) 
#154 The Little Cove (wc) 
#155 Evelyn (wc) 

#156 The Black Coat 

#157 Autumn Flowers (wc) 
#158 Ships Cabin Landing 


1929 Hoosier Salon, Fifth Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 28—February 13 


#116 The Edge of Winter 

#117 The Hills of Morgan (Award to Man or Woman over 
60 Years of Age by Edward F. Curry, $200) 

#118 Janice 


1929 Richmond Art Association, Thirty- 
third Annual Exhibition, April 7-29 


#40 Dorothy (tempura) ($300) 


1929 Art Institute of Chicago, International 
Watercolor Exhibition, May 2—June 2 
(requested from Brooklyn Exhibition) 


#92 The Black Coat (wc) 


1929 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-third Annual 
Exhibit of the Works of Indiana Artists and 


Craftsmen, November 3-December 1 


#26 The Bridge ($300) 

#27 Spring ($300) 

#82 Gray Day—The Port (wc) ($150) 

#83 From the Cliff— Gloucester (wc) ($150) 
#84 Snow in the Garden (oil) 


1930 Hoosier Salon, Sixth Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 27—February 12 


#92 October, Southern Indiana 
#93 Winter Brook 


1930 Richmond Art Association, Thirty- 
fourth Annual Exhibition, April 6-28 


#33 Dorothy (tempura) 
#34 Indiana Landscape ($250) 
#35 Flowers ($250) 


1930 Art Institute of Chicago, International 
Watercolor Exhibition, March 20-April 20 


#224 A Bit of East Gloucester (wc) 


1930 Irvington Artists Exhibit, Carr’s Hall, unknown dates 


Breezy Day 

Late Afternoon 
Cherry Blooms 

At East Gloucester 
Out of Commission 
Edge of the Lake 
Reflection 


1931 Hoosier Salon, Seventh Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 26-February 7 


#94 Bass Rock, Gloucester 


1931 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-fourth Annual 
Exhibition of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 1-29 


#28 Del Mar (oil) ($300) 
#103 Landscape (wc), ($150) 


1931 Richmond Art Association, Thirty- 
fifth Annual Exhibition, April 5-23 

#28 Del Mar ($300) 

#96 Landscape (wc) ($150) 


1931 Irvington Artists Exhibit, Carr’s Hall, unknown dates 


Self-Portrait 
At the Window 
The Sandbar 
Gladioli 


Roses 


Dahlias 
The Brook—Pleasant Run 


1932 Hoosier Salon, Eighth Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 25—February 6 


#81 A New Street 
#82 Dahlias 
#83 The Brook 


1932 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 6—April 3 


#16 By the Side of the Road ($300) 


1932 Richmond Art Association, Thirty- 
sixth Annual Exhibition, April 10-25 


#15 By the Side of the Road ($300) 
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1933 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-sixth Annual i 


Exhibit of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 


Edge of Autumn 
Winter Woods 


1933 Richmond Art Association, Thirty- 
seventh Annual Exhibition, April 9-23 


#15 Winter Woods 
#16 Edge of Autumn 


1933 Hoosier Salon, Ninth Annual Exhibition, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, January 30-February 11 


#87 Still Life—Orchard 
#88 By the Side of the Road 


1933 Irvington Artists Exhibit, unknown dates 
Waterside 


Autumn Brook 
Edge of Autumn 
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Sun of Autumn 

Winter Hills 

Hills of Morgan 

October Afternoon 

Spring Mill Woods 

Sixteenth and Pennsylvania Streets 
Flowers 

A Gray Day 


New Snow 


1934 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibit 
of the Works of Indiana Artists, March 4—April1 


#28 Winter Hills 
#29 Waterside 


1934 Herron Art Museum, Retrospective of 
William Forsyth, December 


(All works borrowed from private collectors 
unless indicated otherwise) 

Poplars at Donauworth (1884) 

Old Fritz (1884) 

The Grandmother (1884) 

Munich Boy (1884) 

Schleissheim (1885) 

In the Garden (1891) 

Old Pioneer Home (1891) 

On the Muscatatuck (1891) 

Alice (1897) (owned by the artist) 

Summer Afternoon (1898) 

Autumn-Kentucky River (1902) 

Interior at Shakertown (1903) (owned by the artist) 

The Cloud-Shadowed Hill (1903) (owned by the artist) 

The Cliff Road (1903) 

In the Afternoon (1903) (owned by the artist) 

Autumn on Flatrock (1905) 

Along the Creek (1907) 

Ellenberger Woods (1907) 

Moonrise and Twilight (1908) (owned by the artist) 

The Green Vase (1908) 

Heart of the Autumn Woods (1909) 

By the Brook—Autumn (1909) 


Crest of the Road (1911) 

Bathers at the Pool (1912) (owned by the artist) 
The Bridge (1913) 

The Red City (1913) (owned by the artist) 

A Sunny Corner (1914) 

The Fairy Ring (1915) 

Winter Afternoon (1917) 

Land of Autumn Afternoon (1917) 

Snowbound (1918) 

My Garden (1920) 

The Flower Show (1920) (owned by the artist) 
Beechwoods (1922) 

Self-Portrait (The Smoker) (1922) 

The Painter Man (1923) 

After the Rain (1924) 

Late Summer Afternoon (1925) (owned by the artist) 
Garden Bouquet (1926) 

From Mann’s Hill (1926) 

Summer Landscape (1927) 

Basement Still Life (1928) 

The Studio Window (1929) (owned by the artist) 
The Black Coat (1929) (owned by the artist) 
The Trees (1930) 

Spring in the Garden (1930) 

Edge of Autumn (1932) (owned by the artist) 
Waterside (1933) (owned by the artist) 
Whitewater Valley (1934) 


1935 Herron Art Institute, Twenty-eighth Annual 
Exhibition of Works by Indiana Artists, March 3-31 


#20 Autumn Brook 
#21 Down at Luckets 
#22 Broken Country 


1936 Hoosier Salon, Twelfth Annual Exhibition, Marshall Field 
Co., Chicago, January 27-February 8 (by special invitation) 


#238 Broken Country 
#239 Self-Portrait 
#240 Still Life—Flowers 


1936 Irvington Artists Exhibit 


(In 1936 Carr’s Hall was undergoing renovation, and the Irvington 
exhibit was held in six artists’ studios. Connie Forsyth’s 
studio was one of the sites, and in addition to her own work, 
the following pieces by William Forsyth were displayed.) 

Bit of Fall 

Winona 

Dahlias (wc) 

Ohio River 

Landscape 

Turn in Brook 

Roadway (Corydon) 


Fall Landscape 
Irvington Landscape 
Dahlias (oil) 
Self-Portrait 

Roses 

Hills of Morgan 
Canal at Connersville 
Winter 

Lake Bank 

Along Pleasant Run 


Four unnamed Munich paintings. 
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NOTES 


1. SMALL IN STATURE, LARGE IN SPIRIT, 1854-1881 


1. Commemorative Biography of Prominent and Representative Men of In- 
dianapolis and Vicinity, Containing Biographical Sketches of Business and Pro- 
fessional Men and of Many of the Early Settled Families (Chicago: J. H. Beers, 
1908), 429. 

2. Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar, interview with author, Austin, Texas, March 
22,2012. 

3. Constance Forsyth (daughter), interview with Gary Stephen Lynn, 
March 4, 2012. From “The Painter Man,” an unpublished biography of Wil- 
liam Forsyth as an application for a Lilly Scholarship by Lynn, April 1975. 
From the papers of Susan Forsyth Selby Sklar. 

4. O&M was the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, which later became the 
B&O Cincinnati-St. Louis Main. 

5. The transcription recorded this as “Poston,” but no such place exists in 
that area of Indiana. 

6. The transcription used MS&I, but the railroad line could have been 
the Madison & Indianapolis Railroad (M&I), which reached North Ver- 
non in 1838. From http://www.borhs.org/shopping/images/60313.pdf “The 
B&O Railroad in North Vernon, Indiana” by Edward Young (Sentinel, Third 
Quarter 2009), p3- 

7. Forsyth, “Account of William Forsyth’s trip to Indianapolis 1869,” 
Sklar Papers. 

8. Jennie Forsyth Jeffries, A History of the Forsyth Family (Indianapolis: 
Wm. B. Buford Printing, Binding and Stationery, 1920), 42. Artist John 
Ruskin (1819-1900), a leading English art critic, attracted much attention 
with his first volume of Modern Painters in 1843. It defended the work of 
J. M. W. Turner and argued that the principal role of the artist is “truth to 
nature.” 

9. Sklar interview, March 22, 2012. 


10. Indianapolis Star, September 28, 1913. 

11. The acquaintance, referred to in Forsyth’s letter of September 20, 1885, 
as simply “Fletcher,” was likely a son of Calvin Fletcher (1798-1866), an attor- 
ney, banker, farmer, and state legislator from Indianapolis who was a strong 
supporter of a free public school system. 

12. William Forsyth, Art in Indiana (Indianapolis: H. Lieber Co., 1916), 2. 

13. Forsyth to his parents, October 23, 1875, William Forsyth Papers, In- 
diana Historical Society’s William Henry Smith Memorial Library. All of 
Forsyth’s correspondence is stored in this collection. 

14. Forsyth to his parents, October 26, 1875. 

15. Forsyth to his parents, November 3, 1875. 

16. Forsyth to his parents, November 12, 1875. 

17. Although his grandparents on his father’s side were listed as Meth- 
odists in the 1908 Commemorative Biography, William Forsyth was raised 
Episcopalian. 

18. Forsyth to his parents, October 26, 1875. 

19. Mary Q. Burnet, Artand Artists of Indiana (New York: Century, 1921), 116. 

20. This building was later known as the Sacks Building. 

21. Ferdinand Mersmann taught sculpture and wood carving, John W. 
Warder offered mechanical drawing, and H. C. Chandler specializedin wood 
engraving. Burnet, Art and Artists, 118. 

22. Jeffries, History of the Forsyth Family, 43. 

23. Forsyth, Art in Indiana, 11. 

24. Burnet, Art and Artists, 122. 

25. Ibid., 123. 

26. Ibid., 130. 

27. Birth and death dates are unknown for these artists. Clarence Forsyth 
was no relation to William Forsyth. 

28. Forsyth, Art in Indiana, 12. 

29. T. C. Steele to Forsyth, October 18, 1880. 
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30. Steele to Forsyth, August 24, 1880. 

31. Ibid. When Steele wrote of expenses, he was referring to costs for him- 
self, his wife, and three children. 

32. Steele to Forsyth, April 22, 1881. 

33. Like his brother, Harold, Thomas E. Hibben Sr. became a member of 
the management of Hibben, Hollweg & Co. He was a buyer for the wholesale 
dry goods firm and about a third of his time was spent in New York, where 
he stayed at the New York Athletic Club. From the private papers of Barbara 
Livesey. 

34. Steele to Forsyth, February 1, 1881. Although the letter is dated by Steele 
as “Feb 1st 80,” he must have written the wrong year, since he did not sail for 
Germany until July 1880. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Steele to Forsyth, February 1, 1881. 


2. MUNICH DRAWING SCHOOL, DECEMBER 1881-FALL 1883 


1. T. C. Steele to Forsyth, April 22, 1881. 

2. Forsyth to his family, December 21, 1881. 

3. Founded in 1871, the Salmagundi Art Club in New York served as a 
center for fine arts and artists, with regular exhibitions, art classes, art auc- 
tions, and other events. 

4. Forsyth to his family, December 23, 1881. 

5. Forsyth to Tom Hibben, December 23, 1881. 

6. Forsyth to Hibben, January 12, 1882. Walter Shirlaw later returned 
to New York and took charge of the Art Students League, where he taught 
composition. 

7. Forsyth to Hibben, January 12, 1882. 

8. Forsyth to Hibben, January 18, 1882. 

9. Forsyth to Hibben, January 12, 1882. 

10. The Steen was the old prison of Antwerp, converted into a museum, 
and the House of Flanders, now known as the Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
preserves the house of the printer and publishers Christoffel Plantin (ca. 
1520-89) and Jan Moretus (1543-1610), who published editions of the Bible 
in Hebrew, Latin, and Dutch. 

11. Forsyth to Hibben, January 12, 1882. 

12. This is a reference to Brown County painter Carl Graf (1892-1947), who 
was well over six feet tall. 

13. Robert A. Eichelberger (1861-90) studied at the Royal Academy in 
Munich and later lived in New York City. 

14. Brandt Steele, “Meanderings,” manuscript read to the Portfolio, ca. 
1930, T. C. Steele collection, Indiana Historical Society Library archives. 

15. Gyula Benczúr (1844-1920), a Hungarian, was commissioned by the 
Bavarian king Ludwig II to paint Rococo themes. 

16. Forsyth to Hibben, January 12, 1882. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Forsyth to Hibben, February 20, 1882. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Martin Krause, The Passage: Return of Indiana Painters from Germany, 
1880-1905 (Indianapolis: Indianapolis Museum of Art, distributed by Indiana 
University Press, 1990), 20. 


22. Quoits is a game in which players throw rings made of metal, rope, or 
rubber meant to land over or near a spike. 

23. William Forsyth to Hibben, April 18, 1882. 

24. Forsyth to Hibben, April 1882. 

25. Forsyth to Hibben, May 13, 1882. 

26. Forsyth to Hibben, June 1882. Joshua Reynolds (1723-92) was an Eng- 
lish painter who specialized in portraits and was known for his consistently 
calm temperament. 

27. Forsyth to Hibben, May 13, 1882. 

28. Forsyth to Hibben, August 26, 1882. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid. 

31. The horizon is an important concept for landscape artists. Its place- 
ment in a composition determines the subject of the painting. Contemporary 
artist Barry Gealt (born 1941) said in a February 4, 2011, interview with the 
author, “I’ve always had the notion that at the horizon you don’t know what 
lies ahead... . It’s a metaphor for painting. It’s always been a struggle, and you 
don’t know where you're struggling to get to.” 

32. Forsyth to Hibben, October 23, 1882. 

33. J. Ottis “Jack” Adams (1851-1927), an Indiana artist, traveled to Munich 
with Steele and studied at the Royal Academy until 1884, when he opened a 
private studio. He shared a Munich studio with Forsyth for several months, 
beginning in June 1886. 

34. Forsyth to Hibben, November 29, 1882. 

35. Forsyth to Hibben, December 26, 1882. 

36. Forsyth to Hibben, January 1, 1883. 

37. Forsyth to Hibben, January 25, 1883. 

38. Forsyth to Hibben, January 22, 1883. 

39. Forsyth to Hibben, March 20, 1883. 

40. Forsyth to Hibben, March 29, 1883. 

41. Forsyth to Hibben, April 30, 1883. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Forsyth to Hibben, May 15, 1883. 

44. Forsyth to his family, December 21, 1881; Forsyth in Munich to Hibben, 
June 14, 1883. 

45. Despite Forsyth’s multiple pages of detailed criticism of paintings in 
the Ausstellung International, he asked Tom Hibben not to use his name 
when talking about the exhibit. “I have a horror of being dubbed a ‘critic,” 
he wrote on September 20, 1883. 

46. Forsyth to Hibben, July 6, 1883. 

47. Forsyth to Hibben, September 18, 1883. 

48. Forsyth, Art in Indiana, 15. 

49. Forsyth to Hibben, July 26, 1883. 

50. Forsyth to Hibben, August 13, 1883. 

51. Forsyth to Hibben, September 1883. 


3. MUNICH PAINTING SCHOOL AND PRIVATE STUDIO, 
FALL 1883-—FALL 1888 


1. Forsyth to Hibben, October 30, 1883. 


2. Forsyth to Hibben, September 20, 1883. 
3. Forsyth to Hibben, October 30, 1883. 


4. Though Forsyth claims that Steele missed a lot of classes, nothing in 
Steele’s correspondence verified this. 

5. Forsyth to Hibben, October 23, 1883. 

6. During the “Long Depression” from 1873 to around 1896, business prof- 
its declined between 1882 and 1884 and caused a crisis in 1884, when numer- 
ous New York and state banks simultaneously collapsed. 

7. Forsyth to Hibben, September 20, 1883. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Forsyth to Hibben, October 30, 1883. 

10. T. C. Steele, quoted in Selma N. Steele, Theodore L. Steele, and Wilbur 
D. Peat, The House of the Singing Winds (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical 
Society, 1966), 24. 

11. Forsyth to Hibben, October 30, 1883. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Forsyth to Hibben, November 26, 1883. 

14. Forsyth to Hibben, January 10, 1884. 

15. Forsyth to Hibben, November 26, 1883. 

16. Forsyth to Hibben, December 1883 (exact day unknown). 

17. There is no written agreement between Forsyth and Tom Hibben, but 
evidence suggests that the artist promised to send his best work from Munich 
to his patron. 

18. Forsyth to Hibben, November 26, 1883. 

19. Thomas Hibben started a comic weekly paper with Fred Hetherington 
known as the Scissors, which was allegedly very popular. From “Thomas En- 
triken Hibben Dies Suddenly at the Age of 55,” Indianapolis Star, July 7, 1915. 

20. Indianapolis News, April 18,1885 

21. Krause, The Passage, 50. 

22. Forsyth did not name his classmate in his letters, but his travel com- 
panion may have been Charles Mente. 

23. Forsyth to his family, June 16, 1885. 

24. Forsyth to his family, July 9, 1885. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Forsyth to his family, July 8, 1885. 

28. Forsyth to his family, September 20, 1885. 

29. It’s also possible that Hibben didn’t realize the potential length of For- 
syth’s stay in Munich when he signed on in the beginning. 

30. It’s unknown if Mrs. Hibben requested the portraits and whether they 
were being painted for income or as payment for debt. At the time there would 
have been two Hibben children, including Paxton Pattison (born 1880) and 
Helene Louise (born 1882). 

31. Forsyth to his family, October 22, 1885. 

32. In May 1886 Steele exhibited three of his paintings in the Eighth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Artin New York. The following fall, Steele sold A Misty Day in Spring 
for $150 and Low Marsh Lands for $250 on the opening day of an exhibit at the 
National Academy in New York. A letter written to Forsyth by Fred Hether- 
ington in New York on November 29, 1886, stated, “Steele’s management of 
white was always unpleasant to me and gave to his work, in parts, a chalky 
& opaque quality—In this canvas however he has none of that appearance 
& it was really one of the very best things there, in my uncultured opinion. 


... There seems to be a good deal of discussion of Steele’s work & it was well 
commented on by people who seemed to know a good thing. The salesman 
intimated that he could have sold more if he had them.” 

33. Krause, The Passage, 68. 

34. Edward August Bell, who became one of Forsyth’s good friends, re- 
turned to New York after his time in Germany. He made his international 
name with a painting titled The Lady in Gray at the 1889 Paris Exposition. 

35. Forsyth to his family, January 24, 1887. 

36. Forsyth to his family, December 1, 1886. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Fred Hetherington, an Indianapolis native, worked in New York for ten 
years as the superintendent of the Campbell Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company. He then returned to Indianapolis, where he assisted his father, 
Benjamin, in reorganizing and incorporating the Hetherington and Berner 
Company. 

39. Hetherington to Forsyth, May 10, 1887. 

40. Forsyth to his family, January 24, 1887. 

41. Forsyth to his family, March 14, 1887. 

42. J. Ottis Adams to Forsyth, April 20, 1888. 

43. Forsyth to his family, September 26, 1888. 


4. THE BEGINNINGS OF A TEACHER, FALL 1888-—FALL 1897 


1. William Forsyth, handwritten letter to family, September 2, 1888. Wil- 
liam Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

2. Frank Tompkins, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, April 7, 1889. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

3. Fred Hetherington, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, February 
8, 1889. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. Tom Hibben had married Jane 
Merrill Ketcham on July 26, 1879 and they had six children. Their first child 
died in infancy. The others in order were Paxton Pattison, born December 5, 
1880; Helene Louise, born November 18, 1882; Priscilla Hazen, born Decem- 
ber 20, 1890; Thomas Entriken, Jr., born October 1893; and James Herbert 
Hibben, born May 14, 1897. 

4. Circular for Muncie School of Art, summer 1889, William Forsyth 
papers, IHS Library. 

5. T. C. Steele, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, September 3, 1889. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

6. J. Ottis Adams, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, October 6, 1889. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

7. J. Ottis Adams, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, October 8, 1889. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

8. T. C. Steele, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, October 21,1889. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

9. J. Ottis Adams, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, October 26, 
1889. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

10. Fred Hetherington, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, December 
7, 1889. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

11. The 226 Fletcher Avenue house was purchased on June 10, 1890 for 
$3600.00, according to family papers. John was sick, so Elijah and two help- 
ers moved the family using a wheelbarrows and two handcarts on June 20. 
William was presumably still in Muncie. 
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The Elijah J. and Mary M. Forsyth house on Fletcher Avenue changed ad- 
dresses at least six times before the house was moved to 616 Lexington Av- 
enue in 1982. The address changes occurred as the city expanded, and were 
226 Fletcher Ave. in 1887, 132 Fletcher from 1891-1897, 938 Fletcher from 
1898-1908, 946 Fletcher in 1909, 948 Fletcher ca. 1910-1911, and 1014 Fletcher 
ca. 1912—Ca. 1980. 

12. The Fort Wayne art classes were under the patronage of the Hamilton 
family. Forsyth retained his connection with the Fort Wayne students long 
after moving to Indianapolis. Forsyth, Art in Indiana (Indianapolis: H. Lieber 
Company, 1916) p. 19. 

13. Harriet G. Warkel, Martin F. Krause and S. L. Berry, The Herron 
Chronicle (Indianapolis: Herron School of Art, Indiana University Purdue 
University, 2003) p- 9. 

14. The bend in the Ohio River at Logan’s Point was painted by Steele 
and Forsyth, as well as Frank V. Dudley (1868-1957), and numerous plein air 
painters of the twenty-first century. 

15. Portfolio Yearbook, 2011. Printed privately by The Portfolio. From the 
author’s papers. 

16. Forsyth was president of the organization in 1892-93. He illustrated 
(pen and ink) at least one yearbook cover, in the 1918-19 season. 

17. The McMicken School of Design became the Art Academy of Cincin- 
nati. Lewis Henry Meakin studied in Munich with Forsyth, beginning in 
1882, and also returned to Europe in 1892 and 1893, to study with W. L. Pick- 
nell in France. He was a member of the Art Academy of Cincinnati faculty 
until his death. 

18. Lewis Meakin, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, May 3, 1893. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

19. Kurt A. Meyer, Stardust (Newburg, OR: BookPartners, Inc., 2002) p-195. 

20. The Art Palace at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago exhibited 
10,040 artworks representing fifteen nations. 

21. Krause, The Passage, p. 123 

22. William Forsyth, “Some Impressions of the Art Exhibit at the Fair,” 
Modern Art, Autumn 1893, Indiana State Museum and Historic Sites’ Cor- 
poration archives. Hereafter ISM&HSC. 

23. Edward August Bell, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, July 29, 
1893. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Krause, The Passage, p. 41. 

26. William Forsyth, typewritten letter to the Board of Directors of the 
Indiana School of Art, ca. April, 1894. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Board of Directors of the Indiana School of Art, typewritten letter to 
William Forsyth, April 10, 1894. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

29. William Forsyth, typewritten letter to the Board of Directors of the 
Indiana School of Art, April 23, 1894. William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

30. Although he exhibited in the original 1894 “Five Hoosier Painters” 
exhibition in Chicago, Richard Gruelle spent much of his time away from 
Indiana, painting in Gloucester, Massachusetts in the summers. He moved 
to New York City in 1906, returned to Indiana in 1907, and then moved to 
Norwalk, Connecticut in 1910. 


31. Quoted from The Indianapolis News, December 29, 1894. Leland G. 
Howard, in Otto Stark, 1859-1926, Indianapolis Museum of Art, 1977, p. 20, 
wrote, “This account is important because it has been commonly reported 
that Hamlin Garland saw the original exhibition at the Denison Hotel and 
was so impressed that he arranged to have it taken to Chicago.” 

32. T. C. Steele, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, December 25, 1894. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. Although Steele refers to the Chicago 
Society of Artists, he means the Central Art Association. 

33. Quoted from “Five Hoosier Painters” exhibition catalog (Chicago Cen- 
tral Art Association, 1894). ISM$HSC. 

34. Lorado Taft, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, April 24, 1895. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

35. May Wright Sewall, dictated letter to William Forsyth, January 15, 1895. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

36. Although Elijah John Forsyth Jr. died on February 28, 1895, he wasn’t 
buried at Crown Hill Cemetery until April 6. Family members told his grand- 
daughter, Susan Forsyth Selby Skalr, that the ground was frozen solid, and 
they were unable to dig a grave. 

37. T. C. Steele, handwritten letter to William Forsyth, September 16, 1895. 
William Forsyth papers, IHS Library. 

38. Krause, The Passage, p.158. 

39. Joseph M. Bowles, handwritten letter to Forsyth, March 24, 1896. Wil- 
liam Forsyth papers, IHS Library archives. 
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